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(Seventieth Annual Statement) ANNU 

ASSETS RESERVES AND ALL OruHer LIABILITIES The 
United StatesGovernment Bonds $105,788,070.00 Life Insurance Reserves . . $579,307,653.78 the pi 
Other Public Bonds 83,298 412.00 Accident and Health Insurance poy 
Railroad Bonds and Stocks 70,068 ,374.00 Reserves ‘ bog 8,741,014.23 mitt Me 
Public Utility Bonds and Stocks —67,888,874.00 Workmen’s Compensation and but it 
Other Bondsand Stocks. . 46,811,036.00 Liability Insurance Reserves 43,150,501.13 ment ¢ 

Kirst Mortgage Loans . 2 94,167 ,046.00 Reserve for Taxes. p 2,907 638.53 sion. 
Real Estate , ; 38,369 ,683.32 Other Reserves and Lix bilities 1,700,329.94 aM 
Loans on Company’s 5p licies . 123,933,754.60 Special Reserves . . . . 8,840,330.48 ao 
Cash on hand and in Banks , 15,688,063.52 Capital . . $20,000,000.00 Dwyer 
Interest accrued ‘ ‘ 9,998 442.49 Surplus 16.288 985.94 Statist 
Premiums due and deferred . 24,355,244.56 7 roaanaineoeaine= -— 
All Other Assets ;« & a 569,453.54 36,288 ,985.94 > thet 
(ne $680, 9: 36, 454. 03 Tor. - a a a ee "$680, 936,454. 03 premi 
THE TRAVEL ERS INDE MNITY COMPANY d0O! 
(Twenty-eighth Annual Statement) The 
ASSETS Reserves AND ALL Oruer LIABILITIES a 
United States Government Bonds $2,463,667.00 Unearned Premium and Claim Propri 
Other Public Bonds ; 2,070,578.00 Reserves . . .... $7 ,644,876.26 peo 
R: ailroad Bonds and Stocks — 2,510, 103.00 Reserves for Taxes .. , 332,451.32 oe 
Public Utility Bonds and Stocks 1 527,002.00 Ye EY ‘abilities 530,290.19 the 
Other Bondsand Stocks ... 8,509 ,827.00 ial ieee 372. 568.89 delph 
Kirst Mor tvage Loans . . 312,500.00 . pecia eserves ° ° ° ° 4,372, 68.8 page 

C - ° 
C; ashon handandin Banks. 1 509,469.63 Capital . . $3,000,000.00 

Premiums in Course of Collec- Surpl 4.801.774.12 INDE 
tion. .* © « 1 682,732.72 — + tetanic On. 
Interest accrued ° ° ° ° 96,005.43 ence 
All Other Assets >» * 2 76.00 7,801 ,774.12 -_ 
——————— - - mer 
a es ee ee $20, 681 960. 78 Toray ~ « « « « +  $20,681,960.78 a 
kestead. ct = - —— policy 
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(Tenth Annual Statement) 

















ASSETS Reserves AND ALL OrHer LIABILITIES Ne: 
United States Governn ent Bonds $4,690,549.00 Unearned Premium and Claim RETU 
Other Public Bonds ,; , 1 062,419.00 Reserves . . . . . . $10,774,326.13 ‘ 
R: ailroad Bonds and Stocks 2,165,488.00 Reserves for Taxes... 296,360.43 oul 
Ong and. “KS i Of > | 
Public Utility Bonds and Stocks 4,045,845. 0) Other Reserves and Li: sbilities 68,397.71 cesua 
Other Bondsand Stocks... 1,772,133.00 ae aaa 1.832.722.2¢ comp 
First Mortgage Loans . . 250,000.00 Pe See vee pa ae will b 
( Seen 
Ci ash on hand andin Banks. 1 564,498.60 Capital . $2,000,000.00 
Premiums in Course of Collec- Surpl 1.941.903.57 — 
tion ee * « 1,219,957.88 ——— = © — 
Int terest accrued e ° ° ° 129,034.87 
All Other Assets > + -« * 13,784.75 3,941 ,903.57 
TOTAL . . . « « «+ $16,913,710.10 Toran . . . . . « $16,913,710.10 HAR 
Stocks and bonds not amortized are carried at values furnished by the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 
€ Additional information about The Travelers Companies, including complete lists of securities, ¥ | GEN 
) s set forth in The Travelers Year Book for 1934. Copies will be supplied upon request. 4 . B 
S ( | ) Vw. ( ( S I 
\ s N \ 7 3 I st () l f) | 
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This Week : 


ANNUITIES 


The increasing trend to annuities during 
the past three years has been one of the 
outstanding developments of the life insur- 
ance business. The reason for this investment 
tendency is not at all difficult to fathom 
but it is interesting to review the develop- 
ment of annuity business during the depres- 
sion. A statistical record of such sales was 
presented in last week's issue. This week, 
Philip Hewes, managing editor of the 
Managers Magazine and Margery G. 
Dwyer, head of the Sales Research Bureau 
Statistical Staff, collaborate in a study of 
annuities as of the recent past and the im- 
mediate future. One interesting disclosure 
is that the bulk of sales have been in single 
premium annuities. 

a 7 * 


DOORWAY 


The Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund, or- 
ganized in 1717 and incorporated in 1759 
under a charter granted by the Colonial 
Proprietary Governors of Pennsylvania, is 
conceded to be the oldest life insurance 
company in America. The doorway of this 
company is pictured on the front cover and 
the home office building, located in Phila- 
delphia, is described in an article on 
page II. 

:“ < 


INDEPENDENCE 


One of the features of Financial Independ- 
ence Through Life Insurance Week was an 
address by Dr. S. S. Huebner, dean of the 
American College of Life Underwriters. A 
digest of his address before agents and 
policyholders in Philadelphia is printed on 
page 7, 


Next Week: 
RETURNS 


Supplementary to earlier reports, ex- 
cerpts from the financial statements of 
casualty, surety and miscellaneous insurance 
companies for the year ended Dec. 31, 1933, 
will be presented in tabular form. 





Upbuilding National Resources 


RESENT values of today’s sunbeams are trifling when com- 

pared with the future utility derived from the forces to which 

they have given life. To the living kingdoms, the plant and 
the animal, there has been brought essential nourishment which 
on some future day in the full vigor of their development will add 
to the harmony and continuity of life in the world. Similar is the 
story of man. Today’s labor, splendid though it be, is largely 
fruitless unless it arouse some now dormant power which, once 
in motion, will be certain to augment and expand human capacity 
for achievement. 

Last week the life insurance fraternity by concentrating their 
resources upon Financial Independence Week, performed a public 
service, the complete benefit of which will not be realized for 
months to come. By focusing national attention on the good 
which may be attained by the individual through habits of thrift 
and saving, increased annuity and life insurance sales have un- 
doubtedly been occasioned. Beyond it all and of more lasting 
value is the impetus given to the independent spirit of the indi- 
vidual man and his family. 

Driven headlong by years of deprivation and want, this country 
was brought to the threshold of a despairing crisis. The action 
required to reclaim and redirect our national footsteps had, through 
necessity, a social aspect—perhaps paternalistic would be more 
expressive. Practically by Presidential edict, millions of men and 
women were placed upon a governmental subsidy for their liveli- 
hood. There loomed a peril that socialism and dependence would 
replace democracy and independence as the cherished philosophy 
of government in the minds of the people. By glorifying the virtue 
of self-contained family life achieved as the due of honest toil and 
sacrificing thrift, a new luster was given to the institution of life 
insurance as a factor in supporting the bulwarks upon which the 
nation rests. 

The utility of thrift in the acquisition of this world’s goods and 
the happiness that is possible only by the possession of an earned 
livelihood, was a message that every man and woman in the land 
will appreciate increasingly throughout the year. The light of 
publicity which shone on Financial Independence Week, while 
undoubtedly repaying the labor it occasioned, will come to its full 
glow only in the months to come when the determination to earn 
and save will act as a powerful influence against socialistic trends 
which have been initiated. 
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Results from a study by the 
Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau of a product which 
had a 158% 


sales over the past four years 


increase in 














been So 


NNUITIES have not e ‘ 
popular in the United States 
and Canada as in Great Britain 


states 
and the 


a gradually 


Continent. Although forming 
increasing percentage of 
the premium life insurance 
here (1% in 1910, 3.1% in 
1930, for all United States companies), 
1931 that this figure 
showed any large increase. Thus, it is 
fair to say that the popularity of an- 
this country is one of the 
by-products of the depression. 


income of 
companies 


it was not until 


nuities in 


Several questions arise in this con- 
nection: What was the specific cause 
of this popularity? How do the life 


insurance companies feel about it? 
What does the future hold for an- 
nuities? 


Cause of the Popularity 

Bearing in mind that an average of 
90 of the annuity premium income 
has from the Single Premium 
type, it is obvious that these annuities 
have been purchased by people with 
The prime reason for their 
purchasing annuities was a desire for 
safety of principal. This is especially 
true for the years 1931 and 1932 

These people, mostly women and be- 
tween the ages of 50 and 75, saw the 
value of their other forms of invest- 
ment night and, 
as time went on, after October, 1929, 
values showed no real signs of 
All hope of profits dis- 
the main desire became 
one of the conservation of capital. 

Why the drop in 1932? Well—as we 
1932 was, psychologically, 
at least, the worst year of the depres- 
sion. The securities market reached 
its low in June. Fear was abroad 
the land, even of annuities! (An ex- 
ception to this general statement is the 


been 


money. 


go down almost over 
these 
coming back. 
appeared and 


can see now, 


fact that certain of the contracts of a 


few companies were so attractive that, 
even in those troublous times, they 
were offered more business than they 
took.) 

This fear was especially potent 
among people with large amounts of 


capital. This explains why the amount 
of Annual Premium annuities did not 
fall off, these are usually pur- 
chased out of income by people with 
little or no capital. (The sale of An- 
nual Premium annuities has also prob- 
ably been increased by the issuance 
of more attractive policy contracts.) 

We come now, in our conjectures, to 
1933 and, during the first four months, 
bank failures and the Moratorium. 
Confidence and business waned steadily 
and finally came to a standstill, until 
we entered into the “All-we-have-to- 
fear-is-fear-itself” era. 

With the new era of renewed confi- 
dence came factors in the an- 
nuity picture. 


since 


new 








In last week's issue of The Spectator 
the data which prefaced the ac- 
companying discussion of annuities 
were printed in tabular form. The 
figures for the past four years 
demonstrated clearly the amazing 
effects of the depression on this 
type of investment with a steady 
increase in popularity. Twenty- 
eight leading life companies, repre- 
senting approximately 75 per cent 
of all ordinary insurance in force, 
contributed to the survey. Mr. 
Hewes is editor of the “Managers 
Magazine,” and Margery G. Dwyer 
is head of the Bureau Statistical 
Department." 








ANNUITIES— THEIR RECENT PAST 
AND IMMEDIATE 
FUTURE 


By MARGERY G. Dwyer 


and 
PHILIP HEWES 


(1) People think about 
“vields” again, instead of merely safety 
of principal. To a certain class of 
buyer, annuities offered a better yield 
than other types of investment. Sales 
began to increase. 

(2) Then, 
the annuity 
the life insurance companies, the lat- 
ter having given considerable thought 
as to their probable mortality and in- 
terest Toward the middle 
of the year, a increase was 
announced. 

(3) Perhaps the third most import- 
ant factor was the growing realization 
that income from annuities is not tax- 
able until after the amount received 
exceeds the amount paid in.* 

In any event, the effect of these fac- 
tors, plus the fact that more and more 
salesmen had become “annuity-con- 
scious,” resulted in the biggest sale of 
annuities for any year to date, both 
kinds (Single Premium and Annual 
Premium) sharing in the _ increase. 
Nor has there been any very noticeable 
decrease at this writing. 


The Future 


With the coming of the new year, 
however, we arrive at a convenient 
stopping point where we can, figura- 
tively speaking, look around and won- 
der, “What of the future?” 

Assuming that the economic situa- 
tion will gradually tend to become 
more stable, we have two interests 
consider: First, the buyer’s; second, 
the seller’s. We must, in other words, 
look to both the public and the com- 
panies. 

From the point of view of the former, 
we should realize that other forms of 


began to 


rumors of increases in 
rates began to come from 


experience. 
general 


*Pending Federal legislation is seeking 


to alter this 
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Annuities Are Bought for Pleasures Such as These 


investment are becoming more at- 
tractive. Security of principal seems 
not nearly so important. The yield 
(both principal and income) will be- 
come increasingly more important. 
And, although annuities may still have 
the edge on stocks and bonds, and real 
estate, at this time hope is beginning 
to spring again in the breasts of our 
investors (and speculators!). 

This is not so true in the 
the prospective purchasers of Annual 
Premium annuities. It would seem 
that the increased recognition of the 
annuity idea fostered by the depres- 
sion will be carried on by these smaller 
investors. 

So much for the buyers; what, now, 
of the sellers? The future of annui- 
ties from the life insurance companies’ 
point of view will depend on the effect 
of three executive attitudes: Invest- 
ment, mortality, and sales. 

We cannot say definitely what they 
will be, but can submit some of the 
questions which companies are asking 
themselves now: 


case of 


Investment 

How long can we continue to earn 
the interest on which our premiums 
are based? Companies are not allowed 
the same speculative investment op- 
portunities as are individuals, and to 
continue to push the sale of annuities 
so that an ever increasing percentage 
of disbursements must be made from 
funds invested in comparatively low- 
yield forms may prove unprofitable. 

Also, companies are wondering 
Whether, when-as-and-if general busi- 
hess picks up, many of the purchasers 
of large Single-Premium annuities of 
the type which carry surrender values 
will not withdraw their money from 
the life insurance companies and seek 
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more lucrative channels of investment. 
This would naturally disturb the com- 
panies’ investment situation and, there- 
fore, affect their earnings. (With re- 
spect to the straight annuities, which 
are in the majority, this feature is 
not a factor.) 


Although the data on past mortality 
experience are considered adequate, it 
may well be that, due to advances in 
medical and other causes, fu- 
ture experience may be lighter. “Is it 
companies are therefore asking 
(Concluded un page 16) 


science 


wise,” 


The Mission of Life Insurance 


By S. S. 


N his economic affairs man has 
three outstanding desires, namely, 
(1) the proper protection of the 

dollar value of his life value for the 

benefit of those who are dependent upon 
him and for whom he is living; (2) the 
proper protection of his acquired prop- 
erty estate against unfortunate invest- 
ment, as weil as loss through unavoid- 
able social and governmental forces 
which come into play at the time of 





S. S. Huebner 


HUEBNER* 


the owner’s death; and (3) the pro- 
tection of himself and family in old 
age. These three desires constitute the 
triumvirate in man’s economic picture, 
and with respect to all, life insurance 
fulfills a service unobtainable through 
any other means. 

two estates, namely, his 
estate” and his “acquired 
estate.” The acquired estate consists 
of material accumulations, while the 
potential estate comprises his monetary 
worth as an economic force. It con- 
sists, in the first place, of the dollar 
value of man’s character and health. 
Secondly, it comprises the dollar value 
of the investment which man makes 
within himself by way of education and 
training. Thirdly, it represents the 
dollar value of his creative ability, as 
well as his persistency to reach an eco- 
nomic objective. Combined, these vari- 
ous factors constitute the doliar value 
of human life, and it is the fundamental 
purpose of life insurance to help man 


Man has 
“potential 


(Concluded on page 29) 


*An address delivered at Financial It 

dependence Week" eetin at the Be 
ie-Stratford Hotel, Wednesday, Marcl 
Philadelphia 








With the Editors 


Can It Be Done? 


ITH the adoption of the 30- 

day settlement rule, fire in- 
surance recently disposed of one 
of its vexing problems, but there 
remains the perennial question of 
how best to secure prompt pay- 
ment for policies and thus avoid 
“free insurance.” In that respect, 
the life insurance companies sim- 
ply do not know the fun (7?) they 
are missing. They do not have 
to worry about “free insurance” 
and therefore experience none of 
its attendant ills. 

It is entirely probable that fire 
insurance can never get the pub- 
lic to pay spot cash for its protec- 
tion; yet if it were possible, many 
of the ills of the business would 
be cured and agents and stock- 
holders both would find the going 
easier. Of course, the modern 
structure of production methods 
would be a barrier and competi- 
tive elements would come to the 
fore, but the idea is a Grail and 
its fulfillment would delight every 
officer of a sound company. 

In this connection it is interest- 
ing to point out that Charles L. 
Gandy, attending the meeting of 
the National Agents’ Association 
in Louisville last week and speak- 
ing of the Louisville Board of 
Fire Underwriters, referred to 
the practices of the business in 
1854 when the Board was formed 
and said that the first provision 
of all fire policies then handled 
by its members stated that “This 
company shall not be liable, by 
virtue of this policy or any re- 
newal thereof, until the actual 
payment of the premium.” O 
tempora! O mores! 

One company writing casualty 
lines, the Zurich General, has 
been using a plan under which a 
policy goes to the assured, who 
is required to sign an endorse- 
ment accepting it. Unless the as- 
sured’s signature is appended and 
the endorsement returned to the 
company within 20 days, the pol- 
icy is not effective. If the signed 
endorsement is returned, the pol- 


icy is in effect even though a loss 
has occurred in the interim. 

An adaptation of this plan 
might be applicable to the fire 
insurance business and would 
contain none of the objectional 
features of the automatic cancel- 
lation clause which has often been 
suggested. Here is a practical 
point for study on the part of 
agents, company officers and in- 
surance commissioners. Cash on 
the line remains the theoretical 
aim, but meanwhile a method 
may be evolved which is a prac- 
tical possibility. 


The Innocent Bystander 
T has been said a_ thousand 
times, and with each repetition 
it becomes more impressive to the 
thinking public, that premature 
deaths victimize the survivors in 








EIGHTEEN TO ONE 


We are living in a complex age. 
Not so many generations ago the 
average citizen was more or less de- 
pendent upon himself alone for his 
food, clothing or shelter. 

But the machine, swift transporta- 
tion and a consequent high standard 
of living have created a new situa- 
tion which emphasizes, as never be- 
fore, the interdependence of all 
men. 

| was interested recently in learning 
that for every man employed in an 
automobile plant there are eighteen 
other people employed. 

These others are employed in selling, 
in the mining of coal, copper, iron 
or other mined material used in the 
making of a car, or are engaged in 
working at gas and oil service sta- 
tions, battery shops, accessory and 
tire stations. 

So, it doesn't require much imagina- 
tion to realize that the other fellow's 
fortune or misfortune has a very 
definite effect upon your own status. 
We must all pull together or we will 
all fall apart. 


Everir B. TeERHUNE. 








the majority of cases. The widow 
and orphan theme, some say, is 
outmoded in this enlightened day, 
but most life insurance sales talks 
will be, in the final analysis, based 
on the fundamentals which ob- 
tained at the turn of the century 
—and back of that. An interest- 
ing commentary on just what this 
means to the present and future 
generations can best be realized 
by a computation which contrasts 
the number of orphans that re- 
sult from the mortality prevail- 
ing at the present time, with the 
corresponding number that would 
have resulted under the mortal- 
ity conditions at the beginning 
of the present century, as re- 
ported in the “Statistical Bulletin” 
of the Metropolitan Life, which 
says: 

“The conclusions from _ such 
computations are striking. The 
mortality rates prevailing in 1930, 
if applied to the parents of chil- 
dren living in that year, would 
have produced, among the white 
population of the United States, 
about 3,085,000 children under 
age 17 who had lost one or both 
parents. Of these, about 1,739,- 
000 would have been fatherless, 
about 1,168,000 would have been 
motherless and about 178,000 
would have been completely or- 
phaned of both parents. If, on the 
contrary, we apply to this popula- 
tion of 1930 the old mortality 
rates of 1901, we find that these 
would have produced, in the white 
population of 1930, about 5,202,- 
000 orphans under age 17. Of 
these, about 2,726,000 would have 
been fatherless, about 1,931,000 
would have been motherless, and 
about 545,000 would have been 
completely orphaned of both 
parents. Thus the improvement 
in mortality in the first 30 years 
of the current century would cor- 
respond to a total saving in 1930 
of about 2,117,000 children under 
17 years of age from orphanhood, 
in the white population of the 
United States.” 
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New life insurance production in 
February of 42 member companies of 
the Association of Life Insurance 


Presidents having 85 per cent of the 
total life insurance outstanding in all 
United States legal reserve com- 
panies, aggregated $684,073,000, as 
compared with $609,725,000 in Feb- 
rary, 1933, an increase of 6.3 per 


cent. 





The Continental Life Insurance Com- 
pany of St. Louis, Mo., last week com- 
pleted its defense against the disso- 
lution suit brought by Superintendent 
of Insurance R. E. O'Malley. 





Data collected by the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau of Hartford 
show that the 1933 annuity premium 
income of 28 companies which have 
sold the greater part of the annuity 
business during the years 1930-33, 
amounted to $214,909,000, a gain of 
158 per cent over the 1930 premium 
volume of $83,593,000. 





James Fairley, first vice-president 
and actuary of the Abraham Lincoln 
Life Insurance Company of Spring- 
field, lll., dies of heart disease at his 
home. 





The Texas State Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, a legal reserve com- 
pany with offices in Dallas, Tex., 
begins to write business. 





The district court of Oklahoma 
county appoints S. J. Campbell and 
J. |. Gibson co-receivers for the Great 
Republic Life Insurance Company of 
Los Angeles, following a receivership 
suit filed by G. H. Dale, general agent 
for the company in Oklahoma. 





Theodore L. Haff, United States 
manager of the European General 
Reinsurance Company, Ltd., is elected 
vice-president of the North American 
Reassurance Company, succeeding 
Arthur Coburn, who was recently 
elected vice-president of the South- 
western Life of Dallas. 





More than 500 members of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents convene at the Brown Hotel in 
Louisville, Ky., for the mid-year meet- 
ing of the organization. 





E. P. Van Reed retires as president 
of the American Casualty Company 
of Reading, Pa., and the company 
elects Harvey H. Shomo, president; 
James M. Miller, vice-president, and 
W. S. Dearolf, secretary and treasurer. 





1. W. Cachran, vice-president of 


the American Reserve and former 
President of the Fire Association, dies 
at his Meadowbrook, Pa., home. 








Allen E. Hendricks, manager of the 
special risk department of the Mon- 
arch Fire Insurance Company of 
Cleveland, is elected a vice-president 
of the company. 





The London Assurance is admitted 
to Mississippi and will be operated in 
that state by S. Douglas Watson of 
New Orleans. 
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Doctor Wolff—"'No, gentlemen, we haven't yet 
given up hope for the code” 
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| —————By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 





HE opinion is everywhere present that 

the 1934 Financial Independence Week 

eclipsed anything of its nature previously 
staged by the life insurance business; and 
that it was, in fact, as fine a cooperative job 
as was ever done by any industry. 

The project, it should be stated, benefited 
from skillful handling from the top, where 
Chairman Henry E. North presided, down 
to the person entrusted with the smallest 
local detail. 

Given that calibre of management, the life 
insurance business is peculiarly fitted for 
response to such a call as Financial Inde- 
pendence Week made on its constituents. A 
large part of the machinery was already 
forged in the existence of the local, state 
and national associations of life under- 
writers. 

Cooperation, of course, is the very by-word 
of these organizations. It is doubtful if any 
other class of competitors work in such close 
harmony. Competition, as such, is not even 
thought of insofar as their communal activi- 
ties are concerned. It’s the institution of 
life insurance that is pushed out for the bows 
by these fellows. 

The life insurance companies are unques- 
tioned benefactors of the agency system. 
The latter has not only kept pace with mod- 
ern business conditions but it has frequently 
heen the means of leading life insurance prac- 
tices into new and necessary channels. This 
most recent company-agency conquest mer- 
its a round robin letter of congratulations. 





Page Y 


Tide 


President Roosevelt brings 
an agreement between the automo- 
bile manufacturers and the spokesmen 
of their unionized workers which will 
prevent the threatened strike in the 
industry and its blow to the recovery 
program. 


about 





An urgent call to the governments 
which are not on the gold standard to 
move as swiftly as possible toward 
stabilization of their currencies 1s 
made by the Council of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce at its 
45th session, 





With the total farm income from 
crops jumping from $2,113,000,000 in 
1932 to $3,271,000,000 in 1933. or an 
increase of nearly 55 per cent in one 
year, the cotton, tobacco and wheat 
farmers of the nation appear to be in 
a better financial condition now than 
they have been for years, according 
to the repo-t of Chester C. Davis 
Adminis'rator of the agricultural ad- 
justment act. 





Composite average of 70 indus- 
trials on the New York Stock Exchange 
for the week ended March 24, 1934, 
according to the the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed Monday at 
128.10 and closed Saturday at 128.86. 





Composite average of 30 rails for 
the same week closed Monday at 
40.10 and closed Saturday at 40.37. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange for the 
same week closed Monday at 94.10 
and closed Saturday at 93.80. 





Steel operations in the United 
States this week are estimated at 45.7 
per cent of capacity as compared with 
46.8 per cent last week, according to 
the American Iron and Steel Institute. 





Uncertainty over industrial and 
monetary developments, together 
with the adoption of the code for 
grain exchanges, curtailed speculative 
operations on the Chicago Board of 
Trade last week and business was the 
smallest in several months. 





Cotton futures last week fluctuated 
over a range of 27 to 30 points 
sharply downward in the first half of 
the week and despite a late recovery 
closed with net losses of 12 to 13 
points. 





Net operating income of the first 
35 railroads to report results for Feb 
ruary amounted to $12,573,515, com 
pared with $2,208,835 in the like 
month a year ago. 





Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended March 17 totaled 625,773 
cars, an increase of 13,37! cars above 
the preceding week. 





Business failures in the United States 
for the week ended March 22 dropped 
to the lowest level of the year, the 
number as reported to Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., being 236, as compared 
with 249 and 260, respectively, for the 
two preceding weeks. 




























































Par ror Basts 
Yea I Total 
bend apita Admutte Premiun rotal Payments to Disburse- Insurance Insurance 
Stock Assets Stock I me Income Poheyholders ments Written in Force 
; § $ $ 3 3 $ 
\\ d¢ 1933 51, 125,569 1,817,644 ), 384,59 12,383,884 6,534,045 9,465,995) a 41,107,248) a 347,863 
1932 48,816,619 2,037,962 1,768,320! 12,640,437 5,944,179 8,633,407} a 36,031,987] a 354,563. 68) 
fe Ins. ( ( 1933 100,000 144,710 10, 865 20,670 30,549 7,571 25,549) a 363,281) a 926.18 
1932 100,000 140,323 13,758 20,076 28,180 1,368 23,548) a 240,500) a 801 ,95¢ 
B sm. A 1933 329 216 913,119 262,948 197,938 264, 469 67,327 223 ,524 r a 9,350,21) 
on a . = i ae - l 477,451 
1932 21,552 845,665 87,685 229,297 271,567 75,050 240,070 u 9,989, 55 
b 364 , 699 
\ ia iv 2,000,000! 50,331,641 9,810,261 11,623,136) 14,288,298 6,539,042) 12,575,034) a 20,508,177) a 130,071, 8%) 
6 168,660,952) & 330, 267, 49) 
Y 7,342,500) ¢ 26 , 623, 100 
2 2,000,000! 49,447,501 9,568,129! 11,983,545) 14,437,606 6,694,789) 12,037,505) a 24,744,359) a 140,085, 39% 
b 148,268,779) b 320,58, 519 
¢ 843 ,000 22 070.70 
( Ka ( M 1933 270,000 1,479,948 543,473 297, 472,915 155,300 452,893) a 1,989,139) a 10, 626,918 
1932 270,000 1,450, 408 566, 133) 362,! 477,391 154,790 458,342) a 2,418,424) @ 12,316,157 
Des M la 1933 175,169,871} 10,231,247) 26,085,216) 36,522,264) 26,277,150 31,690,771) a 51,731,240) @ 770,031,084 
1932 172,133,421} 9.464.084) 29,425,508) 39,585,485) 26,296,266) 32,662,888) a 72,639,743) a 844,845.91 
' N fe Lns. ( rsey City, N 1933 250,000 3,531,781 510,939 1,395,050) 1,586,604 680 ,028 1,396,363) a@ 29,324,023) a 30,204,548 
r 621,600 1,128,300 
932 250,000 3,237,652 509,722 1,471,656 1,836,269 733 ,488 1,267,820) a 56,212,830) a 53,741,3 
3,977,100) « 4,589,900 
Life Ins. ¢ Denver 1933 150,000 301,553 203 ,308 116, 103 139 ,052 28 ,504 100,611) a 1,900,819) a 3,305,833 
1932 135,000 253.519 191,764 102, 220 149,008 17,443 103,050) a 1,897,703) a 3,291,938 
! fe ns. ¢ Pittsfield, Mas« 1933 49 375,464 1,827,910 6,595, 602 9,616,778 7,053 ,922 9,818,151} a 16,087,496) a 213,179,266 
1932 49,718,697 1,724,439 6,383,315 9,583,418 6,980,602 9,583,510) a 17,074,758) a 225,086,55 
Nat'l. Life Ins. Co., Brooklyn, N 1933 200 000 1,369,771 244,632 $92,172 453,443 164,477 343,079) a 2,312,263) a 16,883,663 
( 740,29 1,474,010 
1932 200.000 1,287,004 289 , 460 449 630 503 695 161,372 368,147) a 3,421,157) a 17,946,179 
r 853, ( 
tuffalo M al Ins. ¢ Buffalo, N. ¥ 1933 1,656,495 185.988 887.585 953,717 553 ,040 815,947) a ).715,! a 
1932 1,409,553 135,512 1,040,005 1,095, 806 578,705 872,199) a 1,687 ( 
‘ Life Ins. Columbus, 5. ( 1933 100,000 1,526,393 131,700 852,351 953 , 227 376,53 932,568) a 5y2 a 
b 19,477 b 
1932 100,000 1,507 , 469 152, 286 850,135 934 , 233 417,061 929 662) a 301,590! a =: 1,909,489 
b 18,302,040) 6 20,010,231 
. fel ( St. Louis. Mo 1933 400,000) 20.952.096 890. 230 2,450,366 6,525,560 2,467,071 4,474,161) a 4,763,982) a 98,897,824 
5,344)-c 1,585,411 
432 400,000) 18.349. 22 810.527 2,741,538 4,418,185 2,847,740 4,188,573) a 7,439,054) a 102,078,077 
| ¢ 8,673) ¢ 1,767,195 
fe Ins. ¢ New York, N. } 1933 100,000 1,904, 209 866 , 527 489,498 565,284 336,357 439 068) a 1,017,500) a 16,672,969 
é 94,000 378,300 
932 100,000 1,725, 167 840.573 423 312 495,947 259,215 $21,560) a 813,603) a 16,261,41 
r ri 267,800 
ulo Life ¢ Denver, Col 1933 250,000 1, 823.256 500.000 *867,781 YS6 952 *250,922 184,979) a *14,140,022| a 32,207,664 
1932 100, 000 2,502,842 525,181 744,115 2,155,612 234,973 1,549,017) a@ 14,597,967! a 30,505,115 
federation Life Ins. Co., Toronto, Or ' 1933 200,000) 94.088.004 7.658.784, 14,242,159) 20,892,150) 12,652,454) 16,835,423) @ 36,488,437) a 337,375,049 
| ¢ 2,814,533) c¢ 23,669,639 
1932 200,000! 1.817.539 8.211.874) 14,742,591] 20,895,843) 11,398,432) 15,526,072) a 38,028,350) a 349,978,300 
( 5,439,578) c 24,093,011 
sl Assurance ( Chica I 1933 1,000,000) 18,683,327 254. 208 668 495 4,735,745 2,048 ,425 3,686,731) @ 18,142,556) a 120,204,836 
| ¢ 10,037,100) c 44,483,478 
1932 1,000,000) 17,839,675 } 156.465 }, 656, 108 4,626,027 2,032,487 3,676,334) @ 18,318,547) a 126,603,159 
| c 27,984,998) ¢ 35,180,648 
( fe Ins. ( Lincoln, Net 1933 106, 597 163,027 112,897 45,514 55, 162 270 40,481) a 571,000) a 1,011,700 
: 1932 104,271 141,676 115,380 50,794 leas 275 61,833) a 858,300! a 1,018,300 
‘ nopolitan Old Line Life Ins. ¢ Lincolt 
Net 1933 +, 200, 636 503.562 669,733 773,338] 267,598 408, 4401 a 1,4 a 5,479,504 
1932 2,839, 425 551,931 700 , 625 793 ,536) 111,463 263,480} a 1,707, a 5,005,019 
Life Ins. ¢ {N. Y., New York, N.Y 1933 225,000 1,064, 962 268. 228 264, 862 306,441) 101,414 214,755} a 1,853,922) a 10,181,356 
1932 225,000 067 , 606 7 88 248 836 289,974 116,810 216,376 a 1,259,130) a 10,123,90 
Empire Life and Accident Ins. ( Indiar | | 
polis, Ind 193 300,000 843.009 436. 85¢ 636,787 676,750 225,315 641,644] a 1,323,028} a 2,557,301 
| | 6 11,200,492) 6 8,831,023 
1932 300 , 000) 838,838 502,456 724, 757 777,010) 284,014 724,983] a 1,064,167) a 2,097,657 
| | b 10,073,189] 6 6,307,177 
pire Life Ins. ( I », Ont., Car 1933 625,735} 2,765,422 502,840 477 , 620 585,563 222,563 385,959} a 2,374,759) a 16,121,103 
1932 623,360) 2,574,955 488 344] 482,602 574,461) 165, 809| 347,139] a 2,283,611] a 17,044,918 
Kauitable Life Assurance Society of the U.5 | 
New York, N. ¥ 1933 1,.520.707,379| +46.224.104| 262,753,234) 353,060,941) 219,919,118) 279,122,334) a 339,533,371 a 4,900,658, 132 
| | ¢ 251,836,241 ¢ 1,295,837,612 
1932 1.471.697,007| 64.208.603| 263,217,487) 354,742,954) 222,035,901] 285,169,910) a 487,946,793 a. 5,290,563,283 
| | ¢ 347,454,832) ¢1,374,534,779 
Farmers & Traders Life Ins. Co., Syracuse, N.Y 1933 300 , 000 6,095,738 628, 423) 851,758 1,216,452 555,417 851,369] a 3,594,209) a 33,317,240 
1932 300. 000 5.872.624 631,921| 923 ,902 1,123,448 482,753 795,387| a 4,429,160} a 35,178,430 
Federal Res. Life Ins. ¢ Kansas City, Kan 1933 300 , 000 8,964, 887 688 373 , 223 ,530 1,643,136 1,248 ,942 1,885,342) a@ 2,337,211] a 44,154,53/ 
1932 300 , 000 9,109,824 663,994 1,415,454 2,100,345 1,470,281 2,238,671} a 3,158,623] a 50,666,641 
Fidelity Mut. Life Ins. Co., Philadelphia, Pa 1933 99.378.481| +6,469.947| 13,443,171] 19,375,024) 13,819,135} 18,279,904) a 27,163,156) a 374,833,872 
1932 98'754.449|  6.210,074| 13,939,738} 20,133,009] 14,804,722) 19,198,005) a 7,671) a 402,676,589 
ke sl American Life Ins. Co., St. Louis, Mo 1933 500,000) 139,299,345 3,023 ,777 4,816,562) 150,277,197) 11,879,526) 16,163,032} a 2,778,152) a 532,081,241 
Organize/d 1933) | c 25,039,965) c 283,999,719 
George Washington Life Ins. Co., Charles- 
eh 1933 250,000| 4,977,669 417.291 574,788 875,419 810,371 1,151,527] a 2,264,516) a 20,082,562 
1932 250,000) 5,255,168 388,927 631,398 1,061,616 739,019 1,149,456] a 2,918,967) a 23,566,900 
Globe Life Ins. ¢ f Illinois, Chicago, Ill 1933 100,000 3,486,412 380,110 600 ,354 747 , 186 402,990 672,501} a 3,677,750) a 19 038,694 
b 1,123,020) b 7,467,995 
1932 100,000} 3,449,309 365.092 698, 528 851,041) 383,810 694,618] a 4,302,800] a 20,128,925 
b 1,978,650) b 8, 980,92 
‘ st An an Life Ins. C., San Antonio, Tex 1933 300 , 000 1,000,971 606.396 274,507 575,393 75, 850 284,738] a 5,213,812) a 10,042, 
: le 67,000) ¢ 163 ,000 
1932 300 ,000 701,743 412,011 252, 853 573 ,357 36,257 285,629} a 10,945,790] a 10,520,846 
( st Northw Life Ins. Co., Spokane, Wash 1933 106, 637 335, 203 156.976 138,360 199,213 29,275 137,113} a@ 2,886,281} a 6,397,41/ 
1932 136. 820 286.372 167.678 125, 462 158,570 12,592 117,041| a 2,957,728} a 5,040,916 
Great Sout! Life Ins. ( Houston, Tex 1933 3,000,000) 41,512,384 5,003 ,472 5,844, 152 8,157,597 6,265,748} 9,965,538] a 30,412,667) a 220,169,109 
c 376,500) c 10,807,900 
1932 3,000,000! 43.372.905 4,804,269] 6,159,596) 12,365,508) 7,032,429) 10,029,174) a 30,291,354) a 238, 424, 136 
‘ c 951,750) c 12,069,900 
Home Friendly Ins. Co. of Md., Baltimore, Md 1933 2,477,912 886.302 1,112,930 1,234,704 507 , 166 1,177,588) 6 16,701,528) 6 
1932 2,428,941 885.076 1,248,838 1,370,191 657 , 813 1,328,688) b 16,142,997) - 
Home Life Ins. Co., New York, N. ¥ 1933 79,503,238! 3,184,164) 10,661,354 15,179,219] 11,262,822) 14,920,361) a 27,028,204) « 
1932 79.985.126 §3.181.238) 11,220,424) 16,484,487) 12,108,817) 15,519,554) a 34,650,156) « 
Illinois Bankers Life Ass. Co ., Monmouth, Ill 1933 200,000} 17,711,369 803,313 1,881,908 2,703 ,984 2,151,369 3,050,987! a 6,396,824) a 
1932 200,000; 17,646,635 477,279 2,130,594 3,591,894 3,470,471 4,993,726) a 5,867,795) a 
(Concluded on pages 28 and 29) 
oni 7/ 
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vo -geg pages cesses ete 
woe" Sib 
rane HE Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund 
aon was vanized in 1717 and incor- * 
porate in 1759 under a charter 
ranted by the Colonial Proprietary 
Governor of Pennsylvania, Thomas 
51 penn and Richard Penn. For 165 P 
ten years the Fund did not own its own fi 
uy fice building. Due to unsatisfactory § 
123 "100 accommodations and the necessity of iz 
ae moving from time to time to obtain ‘fe 
07m arger quarters, it was decided in 1922 i 
16.157 that the wisest policy for an insurance & ? 
on ompany was to own its office building. 
4 The premises at 1805 Walnut Street 
41,333 were acquired and a modern four story 
05 a fice building erected which was ready 
+ for occupancy early in 1924. 
5 This structure was dedicated at the 
4,010 annual meeting of the board of cor- 
oa porators of the Fund on Jan. 27, 1925, 
~y- when appropriate services for this pur- 
7, 564 pose were held. As befitting the oldest 
wo insurance company in America, the 
4-7 Colonial style of architecture was em- 
5,411 ployed, both for the exterior and the 
7 6 interior. The building has a frontage 
+o of 44 feet and a depth of 125 feet and 
1,411 was designed and supervised during 
4 construction by the architectural firm 
v4 of Davis, Dunlap and Barney. While 
+ the building is at present four stories, . blocks from the heart of the newer 
011 foundations were laid for subsequent H m Offi business section of Philadelphia. It is 
7 additions of several additional stories O e ce easily accessible to all transportation 
a if cireumstances should require more facilities. When the Fund purchased 
700 space. Proper areaways for light have B Idi the site it now occupies in 1922, Wal- 
- been provided so that all space is prop- Ul Ings nut Street west of Broad was almost 
= erly ventilated and adequately lighted. exclusively a residential area and the 
356 The building is entirely fireproof in f Fund was among the first to see the 
- construction and due to the adoption O possibilities of this district for com- 


if the Colonial design for both the ex- mercial uses. Since that time the street 
terior and the interior, construction was from the Fund’s office to Broad Street 


¢ Sd ? 
much more economical than if any other Distinction has been practically rebuilt and it is 


style had been adopted. The building expected that Walnut Street wiil be- 
contains burglar-proof vaults for stor- ‘ome the new insurance cente ile 

wey f all toot to 1 the 7 vr Ave cM COME the new insurance center of Phila- 
age of all records and the location o delphia, as many important firms have 


these vaults makes these records ready P leased space in new office buildings on 
accessible to all points in the building. The Presbyterian this street west of Broad. The building 


The first and fourth floors are oc- of the Fund is not only in the heart of 


cupied by tenants; the second and third Ministers’ Fund, Se ee es eee 


loors are occupied by the offices of the advance of the westward movement of 





a Fund. The president’s office is in the . | hi business in Philadelphia, and the Fund 
43 east front room of the second floor and Philade p la was in the vanguard of this movement. 
* the adjoining room is occupied by the The administration of Dr. Perry S. 
z ans ae ae a Cn na — who was president of the Fund 
id : . . ‘ during the period this present building 
“1 oor is occupied by the stenographic was secured, was epoch-making in the 
¥ and bookkeeping departments. The The directors’ room is on the third history of the Fund, and this building 
16 third floor front is occupied by the ac- floor. It is modestly appointed with may well be regarded as his monument. 
- wary and the medical director’s offices furniture of Colonial design and has He died on Nov. 8, 1930 and was suc- 
" and the rest of the third floor is given a collection of pictures of all the presi- ceeded by Mr. J. Henry Radey Acker, 
i over to the issue department and the dents of the Fund. whose fine work was terminated by his 
: mailing department. The building con- The location of the Fund is on Rit- sudden death on Feb. 23, 1933. The 
: ‘ains, of course, the necessary appoint- tenhouse Square. Rittenhouse Square present president, Rev. Matthew J. 
‘5 ments for the convenience of the various not only is the most beautiful park in Hyndman, D.D., was elected on May 
- employees, downtown Philadelphia but is a few 18, 1933. 
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Southern Advertising 
Men Ready for Meet 


Conference Program for Greens- 
boro Rally April 9 and 10 Com- 
pleted; Discussions Featured 


Plans for staging the Southern 
Round Table of the Life Advertisers 
\ ciation at Sedgefield Inn, Greens- 
boro, N. C., April 9-10, and a conserva- 

n conference on April 11 are pro- 
pre ng rapidly, according to Kar! 
Liung, Jefferson Standard, and Bart 
Leiper, Pilot Life, members of the com- 


on arrangements. 
Chas. C. 
Company of 


mittee 

Recently Fleming, of the 
Life Ins 
net with the 
lete plans fon 


irance Virginia, 


local committee to com 


the gathering which is 
xpected to bring together most of the 


advertising men of Southern life com 


panies as well as conservation of- 


The program is to be given ove} 


largely to round table discussions of 
matters relating to advertising, sales 
promotion and conservation, and a 


noted 
urance work have accepted invitations 
the gathering. Julian Price, 
Jefferson Standard, 
will welcome the attendants Monday 
morning, April 9, the being 
taged in the Pilot auditorium. At noon 


number of speakers in the in- 
to addre 3< 


president of the 
sessions 


the visitors will be luncheon guests of 


the latter company in their cafeteria. 


\ banquet will be held that evening. 


ctl peaker will d us he following 
! Mail Ne I \. White Prov 
Ml a ‘ d ISS1LO? eadet = 
M bio \cac M ua 
Hor Magazine M Mary Tavlor 
left s ndard: d eadet M 
| I Busines Me \ ram 
\ i Stutement is (any 1h 
Rex Magee, I ’ I 1 1 ! 
\ Ie Rabbit pr dent at 
Lut Lif 
t x l MM W x 
s I 
S Fo ~ n \ 
Ss Lif lise eadet Kk 
left Ss lard 
s. 8 h, Nation 1 R 
\ ! > I 
Open Forum (a) Letterheads — Discussion 


Leader, R. G. 
ters—Discussion 


Richards, Atlantic Life: (b) Blot- 
Miss Clara L. Noyes, 
Union Cooperative Association; (c) Calendars— 
Discussion Leader, John M. Ehle, Imperial Life 
of N. ¢ 


Leader, 
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I ( Ir S 
N ar 
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Dr. Walter 


A. Jaquith 


Dr. Walter A. Jaquith Joins 
Columbus Mutual on April | 


Former President of Association of Life 
Insurance Medical Directors; Suc- 
ceeds Dr. W. B. Carpenter, Retired 


Walter A. 
Jaquith of Chicago, as medical director, 
effective April 1, is announced by The 
Mutual Life Insurance Com- 


Appointment of Dr. 


Columbus 
pany. 

Dr. Jaquith is one of the outstanding 
insurance medical directors in the 
United States. In that capacity he has 
Prudential Insurance Com- 
of America, Newark, N. J., and 
Life of the United States 
He is a former 


served the 
pany 
the National 
of America, in Chicago. 
president of the Association of Life In- 
Medical Directors 
cludes officials of all the leading insur- 


surance which in 
ance companies. 

As medical director of The Columbus 
Dr. W. B. 


ter whose retirement recently was an- 


Mutual he succeeds Carpen- 
nounced after 26 years’ service with the 


company. Dr. Carpenter continues 


as vice-president. 





How You F* vs Can Help Us Most, 
WwW L, Brooks general agent Jeffersor 
St dard Lif discussion leade1 Chas. EF 
Ward, vis president in charge of agencies, 
Shenandoah Life 

“Discussion of Exhibits and Award 
Winners,” T. J. Hammer, chairman Exhibit 
(“ommitt ’ tive Life 
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Life Agents Brief Is 
Now Being Distributed 


1934 Edition, Twenty-Sixth Anny. 
al Publication, Contains Many 
New and Exclusive Feature; 


The 1934 edition of the Life Agents 
2 


S$rief, containing information ar. 


ranged in a manner not available j 
any other publication, made its twenty. 
sixth annual appearance this 
This popular pocket reference book 
consolidating premium rates, 


week, 


surrende 
values, and net costs of policies issue 
by more than 160 life insurance con- 
panies, retains its same size in spite 
of the fact that a number of new fea- 
tures have been incorporated into it. 


Largest Circulation 


In addition to containing all infor- 
mation that might reasonably be ex- 
pected to appear in such a publication, 
the Brief contains a number of tables 
peculiar to itself, the inclusion of 
which has given it 
lation of any book of its kind. As in 
the previous edition, the Brief 
contains premium rates on seven of th 
most popular policies, arranged in tab- 
ular form at each age of issue. Data 
in this section are separated into par- 
ticipating and non-participating rates 

Years of experience in the presenta- 


the greatest circv- 


new 


tion of this material for a large nun- 


ber of companies have _ proved _ th 


practicability of the arrangement 
Rates for all companies are available 
in a flash. No pages 
required to make a quick comparis0! 
of rates. Participating and non-pal 
ticipating premiums are presented f 


thumbing of 


each age Sf issue from 15 to 65. Cas 
values are shown for ag 
intervals at the end of 2, 3, 4, 5, 10,1 
and 20 years. 


es at five-yea 


Recently, as never before, forms an 
styles of life insurance policies ha\ 
to confor 
Recog- 


upon U 


undergone radical changes 


to the exigencies of the times. 


nizing the demands made 


agent under current conditions, 


publishers have this year expanded t! 
material in the Special Feature Poli 
Section of the Brief. Adjustment, Cot 
vertible and Family Income Polit 
Rates find a prominent place this yea! 
as do also Modified Life, Special Re 
Income, Whole 


tirement, Retirement 


The Spectator. March 29, 1934 
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Life, and Select and Preferred Risk 
rates. 

In another conveniently arranged sec- 
tion, the Single Premium Life and Re- 
fund Annuity Rates for both males 
and females adopted recently by twenty- 
five of the largest life insurance com- 
panies, are shown from ages 20 to 85 
inclusive. 

Dividend Data Arranged by Companies 

A feature that has won wide 
mendation for the Brief in recent years, 
and one which reappears in the 1934 
issue, is the showing of current dividend 
scales for a 20-year period for Ordi- 
nary Life, 20 Payment Life and 20 
Year Endowment policies. These illus- 
trations are presented for ages of issue 
at five year intervals beginning at age 
25, and for each age shown there is 
a breakdown giving total premiums 
paid, total dividends received, net cost, 
the average yearly cost, the cash value 
at 20 years, the net cost if surrendered 
at 20 years, and the average yearly 
cost if surrendered after 20 years. Div- 
idend scales on 5, 10 and 15 year term 
policies are also shown with total de- 
posits for the term and dividend rates. 
The 1933 dividend scales and net cost 
breakdowns are shown for 75 partici- 
pating companies. 

All dividend data for each company 
has been consolidated in the Brief this 
year. Dividend scales on the Ordinary 
Life, 20 Payment Life, 20 Year Endow- 
ment and Term policies, together with 


com- 


supplementary exhibits such as the num- 


ber of years required for a policy to 
become paid up or mature as an endow- 
ment if dividends are allowed to ac- 
‘umulate with interest, and the rates 
of interest payable in 1934 are shown 
together with other dividend informa- 
tion for each company. 

A new feature this year in this sec- 
tion of the book is a table showing the 
actual dividend record of an Ordinary 
or Endowment at age 85 policy issued 
at age 35 in 1924. The table compares 
the actual dividend history of that 
policy with the dividend and net cost 
record on the same policy had the 1924 
dividend scale remained unchanged to 
1934. A typical case follows: 

In 1924 a company issued an Ordi- 
nary Life contract for $1,000 to a male, 
age 35. The annual premium on this 
policy was $28.11. For the 10-year 
Period between 1924 and 1934, the in- 
sured had deposited with the company 
total premiums of $281.10. According 
to the 1924 dividend scale on this policy, 
the insured would have received $72.57 
had the 1924 scale remained unchanged 

(Concluded on page 17) 
March 29, 1934 


Spectator. 





A LETTER OF APPRECIATION 


Financial independence Week, observed 
March 19th to 24th, evoked favorable 
comment from the nation's leaders. 
This comment was epitomized in the 
letter of President Roosevelt to Henry 
E. North, chairman of the Financial 
Independence Week Committee. The 
President termed life insurance ‘a very 
important factor in the economic life 
of the nation” and wrote that he wel- 
comed the opportunity to send greet- 
ings to the life insurance fraternity and 
wish them success in their efforts to im- 
prove and preserve what he believed 
“one of the nation's real assets.” In 
answer to this letter, Chairman North 
has replied as follows: 


“Dear Mr. President:—Upon behalf of 
the Financial Independence Week Com- 
mittee, I wish to thank you for your 
splendid letter regarding Financial Inde- 
pendence Week and the institution of 
life insurance. 

“Your words of greeting will be an 
inspiration to the many thousands of 
men and women in this country who 
have dedicated their lives to the service 
of life insurance.”’ 











Congressional Investigation 


CuHicaGo, March 27.—The receiver- 
ship of the Security Life Insurance 
Company of America which culminated 
in its reinsurance by the Central Life 
Insurance Company of Illinois in secret 
court proceedings, was investigated last 
week by a special congressional com- 
mittee. This group is delving into all 
federal court receiverships in Chicago. 


Philadelphia Life Agents 
Put On Big Celebration 


Financial Independence Week Activi- 
ities Climaxed With Record Meeting 
of Members and Policyholders 


More than eleven hundred life agents, 
managers and policyholders crowded 
the ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel in Philadelphia, last Wednesday 
noon, by way of celebrating the big 
event of the season—Financial Inde- 
pendence Through Life Insurance. Dr. 
S. S. Huebner was the featured speaker 
of the day. A digest of his address is 
reprinted elsewhere in this issue. 

The meeting climaxed the first half 
of a week of unusual enterprise on the 
part of the local association and indi- 
vidual contributors. A comprehensive 
program of radio broadcasts, in which 
every life insurance president in the 
city participated, was one of the high- 
lights of the week. 

Newton B. Misell, manager for the 
Equitable of the U. S. A., was chair- 
man of the committee directing Inde- 
pendence Week affairs in Philadelphia, 
and he was a speaker at the policy- 
holders’ luncheon on Wednesday. Rus- 
sell U. Hergesheimer, president of the 
association, introduced the speakers. 








FEBRUARY LIFE PRODUCTION IS 
ANALYZED BY RESEARCH BUREAU 


Sales of life insurance in the United 
States during the month of February 
were 102 per cent of those during the 
same month last year, according to 
the monthly survey of sales just re- 
leased by the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau, of Hartford. Sixty- 
four per cent of the companies report- 
ing stated that their business for the 
month represented a gain over the cor- 
responding period in 1933. 

The present increase continues the 
upward trend which has been recorded 
in the life insurance business during 
the past several months. For some 
time a comparison of sales with those 
a year previous showed a constantly 
improving ratio. In January, 1934, 
for the first time in 24 months this 
comparison revealed present business as 
exceeding that of a year ago. The 
latest reports show that for the second 
month in succession companies as a 
whole throughout the country put more 
business on their books than in 1933. 


The data from which these surveys 
are made up every month are received 
from 53 companies which have in force 
90 per cent of the total ordinary legal 
reserve life insurance outstanding in 
the United States, a proportion which 
makes the survey unusually representa- 
tive. 

The Bureau’s report shows that, tak- 
ing the past 12 months as a whole, the 
companies have not been able to make 
up the ground lost during the preceding 
12 months. Thus, from March, 1933 to 
March, 1934, the total of insurance 
written was 92 per cent of the total 
for the year March, 1932-March, 1933. 

The Mountain States, including Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Utah, and Nevada, 
increase 


Mexico, Arizona, 
showed the greatest 
ruary business of any section of the 
country. During the month they wrote 
120 per cent of their February, 1933 
totals. 


in Feb- 
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Ordinary Life, Endowment at 85 «¢ 
Special Convertible Term « 


at Age6sS 


Endowment « 





WANTED... Managerial Material 


for States of New York and Ohio 


BUFFALO MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Men who would make good local and district WJ purraro. NY 
managers in various territories in New York 

and Ohio are wanted by this 62 year old company... 
as agents. Write in confidence with details of experience to 
E. Parker Waggoner, Superintendent of Agents, Buffalo, N. Y. 


18 POLICIES—BIRTH TO AGE 60 « Whole Life Special « 20 Payment Life Special « Multiple Option 
Life and Annuity © 10 and 20 Year Modified Ordinary Life « 10 and 20 Year Family Income « Endowment 
20 Payment Life, Endowment at 85 «© 
10 Year Term © Children’s Policies, Three Forms, Birth to Age 10. 





Ned ao 


to start 


10, 15 and 20 Year 








Home Life, N. Y., Launches 
National Adv. Campaign 

In a telephone broadcast last Satur- 
day morning to the company’s agencies, 
locally throughout the 
country, Cecil C. Fulton, Jr., superin- 


in session 


tendent of agencies of the Home Life 
of New York, announced the launching 
of a national advertising campaign by 
that company, beginning April 1. 
The used, Mr. Fulton 
announced, will be the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Colliers, Time, the Sunday 


media to be 


magazine section of the New York 
Times, Harper’s Magazine and The 


Annalist. The advertising campaign 
will be built around the new “Planned 
Estate” which has been an im- 
portant factor in the company’s 50 per 
cent gain in new business for the year 
to date. 


idea 


It was pointed out by Mr. Fulton 
that the combined circulation of the 
various advertisements would carry the 


“Planned Estate” message to twenty 
million individuals and coupled with 
this is an offer of a booklet entitled 


“Planned Estates,” a description of 
what this service is and how it applies 
to the individual policyholder. 

The first advertisement will be four 
column space in the Magazine Section 
of the New York Times on April 1, 
and the second will be full page space in 


Time later in the same week. 


One Day Campaign 
Good for $286,000 


W. T. Shepard, general agent at. Los 
Angeles for The Lincoln National Life, 
recently closed a _ successful one-day 
sales drive. During this special period, 
applications reached a total of eighty- 
three, and the volume for the day was 
more than $286,000. The one-day cam- 
paign was planned by General Agent 
Shepard about ten days in advance. 
Special plans were announced to all 
the men of the agency by a series of 
letters. A breakfast meeting started 
the drive, and all during the day: re- 
ports from throughout the agency ter- 
ritory were received by telegram, tele- 
phone and personal calls. 





Estates for the Future 





Head Office 





Nearly a million people own accumulating estates 
amounting to almost Three Billion Dollars, in the form 

of life insurance in the Sun Life of Canada. This large 
sum will become payable to them or their dependents 
during the present generation. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 





Montreal 
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Commissioner Riley 
Discusses ‘Twisting’ 


A warning against the “twister” was 
broadcast by George D. Riley, state jp. 
surance commissioner of 
over WJDX, the Lamar Life Station. 
in the first of a series of programs of 
the Mississippi Association of Life 
Underwriters for Financial Independ- 
ence Week. He called attention to th 
fact that Governor M. S. Conner of 
Mississippi had issued a proclamatior 
on Financial Independence Week. 


Mississippi, 


“T take this opportunity to warn you 
against the agent who endeavors to in- 
fluence you to drop an old policy ina 
reliable company and take a new one 
with his company,” said Commissione 
Riley in his broadcast. “He is known 
in the profession as a ‘twister.’ Beware 
of this honey-tongued ‘twister.’ Hold 
on to your old life insurance. The 
policy you took some few years ago can- 
not be replaced at this time because: 

“1. Your age has increased and the 
premium for the same amount of the 
same protection will cost you more. 

“2. You cannot under the new forms 


of life insurance secure as_ liberal 
terms on income for total and per- 
manent disability. 

“When any life insurance solicitor 


advises you to drop your old policy in 
order that you may take out a new 
fandangled one, just write to the State 
Insurance Department for advice and 
information. 


Guarantee Mutual's 
Third Year Dividend 


An important announcement to its 
field forces has just been made by the 
Guarantee Mutual Life Company of 
Omaha, relative to the payment of divi- 
dends on its policies beginning at the 
end of the third instead of the fifth 
policy year. 

The company calls attention to the 
fact that when its present premium 
basis was adopted in 1931, it was be- 
lieved that due to the low premiums 
charged on the various policies, the 
first dividend could not be paid until the 
end of the fifth policy year. However, 
it has been found that the cost of is 
suing and carrying the policies is less 
than had been anticipated, and, in vie* 
of the fact that the company has been 
forging ahead much more rapidly from 
a financial standpoint than had been 
expected, with a corresponding increase 
in surplus, the Directors decided 
authorize the payment of dividends be 
ginning with the end of the third policy 
year. 

No changes have been made in the 
dividends payable at the end of the 
fifth and subsequent policy years. 


The Spectator, March 29, 1934 
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Marked Improvement in 
for 1934 


The notable improvement in the sur- 
render, policy loan, reinstatement situa- 


Surrenders 


tion of the Canada Life, experienced 
during the last quarter of 1933 has 
been greatly enhanced during the first 
two months of 1934. 

At the end of February, Canada Life 
reinstatements showed an increase of 
10 per cent while the gross surrenders 
decreased 36 per cent the same 
period last year. The number of policy 
loan agreements issued in February by 
the Canada Life was the lowest of any 
month in the last year and a half, while 
the amount of money repaid on account 
of existing policy loans during the same 
month in Canada and United States ex- 
ceeded January, which the best 
month for repayments in eighteen 
months. 


over 


was 


New Portfolio 
On Prospecting 

“The Field of a Thousand Men” is 
the title of a portfolio on how to secure 
prospects, prepared by the sales re- 
search staff of the Insurance Research 
and Review Service, Indianapolis. 

The portfolio is intimate in character, 
made up of typed and printed pages, 
typed pages of material on how to take 
advantage of present day conditions in 
the building of a profitable prospect 
list, printed pages for use as work 
sheets in applying the points in the 
text. 

The portfolio is 
pliable card 
delivered. 


bound in heavy 


cover and sells at $2.00 


New Dividend Schedule 
of Pacific Mutual Life 

On May 1, 1934, the Pacific Mutual 
Life will put into effect a new dividend 
scale, the result of which will be to 
Increase the average net cost to the 
policyholder about 3.5 per cent of the 
premium. 

The management has deemed this 
action necessary for a number of rea- 
sons—a distinct drop in the interest 
tate, unsatisfactory disability losses 
resulting from present economic condi- 
tions, and the advisability of marking 
down securities and strengthening con- 
tingency reserves. 

The interest rate of 4.9 per cent on 
dividends left at interest and other 
monies on deposit will continue effec- 
ive, as it has since July, 1926. Also, 
the company will continue to pay divi- 
fends at the end of the first policy 
year. 
Lhe Sp 1934 


fator, March 29, 





Acacia's New York 


Regional Meeting 
At the Pennsylvania Hotel in New 
York, Monday and Tuesday of this 


week, managers and agents of sixteen 
branches of the Acacia Mutual Life In- 
surance Company met with President 
William Montgomery, Vice-President J. 
P. Yort, Executive Secretary B. A. 
Harlan, C. L. U., and other home office 
officials, to weigh the work of 1933 and 
early 1934 and lay plans ahead. 


“Gain Through Quality Business’ 
was the theme of the meeting. 
Acacia’s Quality Club, which carries 


with it cash bonuses in return for profit- 
ably persistent first and 
business, has been steadily increasing 
in membership. This, coupled with a 
dramatic “Debit and Credit” campaign 
to qualify with quality business 
attendance at the New York 
tion rounded out the pre-meeting prep- 
aration on that subject. 


second year 


conven- 


HATS OFF TO THIS! 





The above photograph shows Agency 
Manager A. R. Perkins and President 
Julian Price of the Jefferson Standard 
Life looking at the telegrams received 
on Tuesday the 20th, 
nouncing agency production results 
during the first days of “Financial In- 
dependence Week.” Those who 
Mr. Price well will recall that 
his characteristics is that he never takes 
off his hat while in his office. In this 
picture, however, Mr. Price said he cer- 
tainly would “take off his hat to such 


of business.” 


morning, an- 


know 


one of 


a fine bunch 


for | 








AS | LIVE 


By Frank ELLINGTON 


HERE is no question in my mind but 
that 
life insurance is leavened, of necessity, 
with liberal quantities of the milk of 
human The question of the 
exact proportion, however, is something 


the bread ‘one earns by selling 


kindness. 
else again. The vast majority of field- 
men, I have no doubt, manage an intel- 
ligent and practical mixture of honest 
good-will with a personal urge to earn 
some money. A most enlightening dis- 
cussion of this subject—that of feeling 
and showing a sincere “Friendly Inter- 
est” in the prospect, was printed in a 
recent issue of “Points,” published in 
the interest of agents of the Mutual 
Life of New York. The 
based on a somewhat cynical attitude 


article was 
maintained by a young agent who pro- 
tested against the idea of attempting to 
evince an interest which he did not feel. 
He felt that 
proposition for both the client and him- 
self and could see no cause for present- 
ing the matter in any fashion except in 


he had a good business 


a business-like way. 


ARNING against all manner of 

pretense, the author made an ex- 
cellent case against this attitude. He 
demonstrated that a real friendly in- 
terest is vitally necessary and showed 
that it can be cultivated. The very na- 
ture of insurance, if the salesman is 
really sold on it, presupposes an inter- 
est which transcends the ordinary com- 
mercial transaction. 


FFHAND, I can think of a half a 

dozen eminently successful life in- 
surance men whose selling philosophy 
more closely approaches the evangelical 
than the cut-and-dried business deal. 
There will be those who will insist that 
it’s spinach, but even so, spinach is 
good for you. On the other hand, I can 
just as readily recall the personalities 
of a number of pretty hard-boiled indi- 
viduals who have managed to keep well 
up in front in the business of selling 
life insurance. Theirs is a “take it on 
leave it” method, and they are there on 
business exclusively. Most agents, how- 
ever, must be imbued with the convic- 
tion that they are selling something 
for “Mary and the babies.” 
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How St. Louis Agents Launched The high spot of the week was Annuities Past and Present 
Financial Independence We ek reached on the afternoon of March 22 


a ea ae when a Sales Congress was conducted 
: ; ‘ at Hotel Statler with John Morrell, 
associate manager of the Chicago off- 
ice of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States; Paul 
Speicher of Indianapolis, Ind., manag- 
in ing editor of the Insurance Research & 
The principal speakers were City Review Service, and Frank H. Davis 
Counselor Charles M. Hay and Rev. o¢ Philadelphia, Pa., vice-president of 
€, Osear Johnson, pastor of the Third the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
Baptist Church. Arch Moores, presi- pany, as the lecturers. 


cial Independence Week got away to 
an excellent start early on the morning 
of March 19 when about one thousand 
life insurance men and women attended 
a breakfast rally at Hotel Statler. 


dent of the Life Underwriters Associa- The Sales Congress was preceded 
tion of St. Louis presided. The talks by a noon meeting of the Managers 
were broadcast. and General Agents Assn., St. Louis. 





Another Tradition Goes 


The idea that only men who have 
been major successes in life can retire 


is antiquated and untrue. 


Any man can provide for his 
own retirement, whether he 


is wealthy or a wage-earner. 


Never before have people been 
so deeply interested in such 
matters, and never before 
has the need for such pro- 


tection been as great. 


Che Prudential 
Susurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. DurFrFiE.Lp, President 





Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 














(Concluded from page 7) 


themselves, “to load up with a type 
of business about which the future may 
be uncertain as regards mortality” 

The effect of how companies will an. 
swer these questions for themselves 
will influence the policy of their Sales 
Departments. If it is decided that 
company’s rates are adequate, annui- 
ties will be pushed in the field. [jf 
there is some doubt, they will be soft- 
pedalled. If it is decided that ap. 
nuities are decidedly unprofitable, they 
may be withdrawn or counseled against 
except in unusual cases. 

Somewhat aside from the purely 
mathematical, however, some Sales De- 
partments have a problem peculiar unto 
themselves. After all, the primary 
function of the Sales Department is to 
sell insurance, not annuities. And it 
has been found that frequently an agent 
or an agency, will go sort of “hay- 
wire” on selling annuities and lose the 
ability to sell life insurance. Certainly 
this is something to be guarded against 
before it becomes too prevalent, and 
certainly if it is at all prevalent ina 
company or agency, it will be reflected 
in the company’s sales policy on an- 
nuities and, eventually, in the sales 
figures themselves. 


A Prophecy 


Regarding the future, there are two 
quite definite and opposing points of 
views. The first group of observers 
feels that unless something quite dras- 
tic is done either by reducing commis- 
sion rates to agents or raising the rates 
of the annuities, or both, the momentum 
established among the company field 
forces and in the mind of the buying 
public will have been so large that 
sales of annuities will continue to 
grow, regardless of the attractiveness 
of other investments. 

The other group feels that the fac- 
tors already operating will be sufficient 
at least to level the rising curve of sales 
and, perhaps, to bend it downward. 
Obviously, therefore, only new facts, 
as they are discovered, will answer the 
question definitely. 


Kentucky Investment 
Law Now Operative 

A bill providing for the class of it 
vestments in which a Kentucky insu! 
ance company may invest its funds be 
came law recently without signature 
of the Governor, having laid on his 
desk ten days after passage. 


The Spectator, March 29 1934 
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Life Agents Brief Issued 


(Concluded from page 13) 


until 1934, but the policyholder actually 
received $79.85 in dividend returns, or 
10.0 per cent more than had been antici- 
pated in the 1924 scale. In dollars, the 
excess of actual dividends was $7.28 
more than the dividends shown in the 
1924 scale. The average annual net 
cost of the $1,000 policy was $5.53 as 
against had the 1924 scale re- 
mained unchanged. 

On examination it was revealed that 
more than half of the participating life 
insurance companies have paid divi- 
dends to policyholders considerably in 
excess of those illustrated in the divi- 
dend scales of ten years ago. The av- 
erage excess of dividends returned to 
policyholders for the 10-year period 
ranges between ten and twenty per cent. 

In addition to the probable net costs 
of insurance, based upon present divi- 
dend scales, a section of the Brief is 
given over to showing the actual costs 
and dividend records of policies issued 
in 1924, 1919 and 1914. 

The advantage of showing informa- 
tion under subject headings rather 
than company, is best illustrated in the 
section tabulating Policy Provisions. 
So simply are these tables arranged 
that an agent or his client running his 
eye down the exposed page, can imme- 
diately ascertain the varied nature of 
the contracts offered. 

Other tables in this class are annual 
dividends payable in 1934 on fully paid 
life policies and rates of interest pay- 
able on proceeds of policies. 

In the section entitled “Policy Pro- 
visions,” the Brief gives data on appli- 
cations, dividend provisions, double in- 
demnity, incontestability, non-forfeit- 
ure, grace in payment of premiums, 
loans, paid-up options, reinstatement, 
residence, suicide, travel, etc. A spe- 
cial table shows the net rate of interest 
earned last year by the companies on 
their mean invested assets. This fig- 
ure is taken from Item 12 of the Gain 
and Loss Exhibit. 

For the agent whose company issues 
industrial or intermediate insurance, 
the new Brief will be especially useful. 
Information for all large companies 
Writing industrial, infantile and inter- 
mediate rates is arranged on the quick 
reference style, which is maintained 
throughout the book. Specifically, 
there is shown the amount of industrial 
insurance purchased on the Whole Life, 
20-Payment Life and 20-Year Endow- 
ment plans for 5c. 10c. or 25c. weekly. 
Intermediate rates are shown for Or- 
dinary Life, 20-Payment Life and 20- 
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Year Endowment, and the amount of 
infantile insurance purchased for 5c. 
weekly on the Whole Life and 20-Year 
Endowment plans. 

The financial 
panies engaged in the business at the 
close of the year 1933 rounds out this 
all-important vest-pocket book, a very 
necessary adjunct to a life insurance 
salesman. ‘ihe visible index that in- 
voked such favorable comment when it 
appeared two years ago, has been re- 
tained and enlarged in the new book. 
The 1934 Brief is bound effectively in 
blue fabricoid and sells for $2.00, with 
lesser prices for quantity lots. 


standing of the com- 
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Kentucky Senate Kills 
Old Age Pension Bill 

FRANKFORT, Ky., March 26.—An old 
age pension bill, providing for the pay- 
ment of $8 a month to citizens who have 
reached the age of 60, have been resi- 
dents of the state 15 years and have 
no means of support, recently ap- 
proved by the house of representatives, 
would have increased the state tax on 
insurance premiums from 2 to 3 per 
cent, the additional amount going to 
the payment of the pension. The meas- 
ure died in the Senate, but is expected 
to be revived at a special session. 
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Every Week Is 
Financial Independence W eek 


THE nationwide campaign 
during Financial Independence Week im- 
planted in many minds the life insurance idea. 
made many prospects entertain more seriously 
the idea of using life insurance as a means of 


achieving the universal desire for financial 


Only to the extent, however. that the individ- 
ual life underwriter drives home its principles 
in his daily contacts, can such a campaign be- 
come useful or productive. To the really alert 
life underwriter every week is Financial In- 


dependence Week. Don't cross it off your 
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John W. Drayton Dons 
Vice-President's Toga 
Insurance Company of North America 


Promotes Noted Official in Charge 
of Investments 


John W. Drayton, head of the invest- 
ment department of the Insurance 
Company of North America, Philadel- 
phia, has been elected vice-president of 


that organization and its three affiliates, 
the Alliance, Philadelphia Fire & 
Marine and Indemnity Insurance Com- 
North America. 
Vice-presjdent Drayton is a native of 
the Quaker City 
Episcopal Academy. 


pany of 
and a graduate of 
He joined the In- 
surance Company of North America in 
1928, and has been remarkably success- 
ful in guiding the destinies of the com- 
investment during the 


pany’s policy 


past few years. 
Endorsement Service Charge 
Fails of Needed Support 


St. Louis, Mo., March 27.—Members 


of the Fire Underwriters’ Association 
of St. Louis today defeated the pro- 
posed one-dollar service charge for 


adding an endorsement to policies and 
also proposal that real estate agents 
and mortgage loan agents pay $10 an- 
nual dues. 

All other amendments to 
the constitution and by-laws received 
the necessary two-thirds majority for 
ratification, including granting repre- 
sentation to brokers on the Executive 
Committee and a requirement that each 
member must operate his own inde- 
pendent office. 


proposed 


What This Country 

Can Do Without 

of a bill which would 
exempt Lloyds, London, from maintain- 
ing reserves or making deposits in 
Canada were argued before the banking 
and commerce committee of the Do- 
minion Senate last week. Some hope 
was held out for the bill, but intelligent 
opposition developed from companies 
domiciled there as well as from foreign 
carriers which are compelled to meet 
standard requirements of the Canadian 
insurance laws. 

The proposed measure would also 
militate against United States com- 
panies doing business in the Dominion, 
although it was pointed out that Lloyds 


Provisions 


protect treaties with 
Canadian companies. These deposits 
are not, however, set up with consti- 
tuted authorities but with the com- 
panies as individual units. 

Should the present move be success- 
ful, it is possible that it would act as 
an entering wedge for unauthorized for- 
eign carriers on this Continent, looking 
toward the exemption of such from the 
normal laws applying to the business 
and the requirements existing. This 
would be a _ situation dangerous to 
United States companies because the 
success of the move in Canada might 
lead its proponents to seek similar ac- 
tion here. While it is inconceivable that 
any procedure of that nature would 
avail in the United States, active sup- 
port might develop from reactionary 
elements. Companies and agents here 
are already suffering the loss of mil- 
lions of dollars annually which go to 
unlicensed foreign insurers and no one 
wants to see additional complications 
added to existing difficulties. 


had deposits to 


Weakening of Protection 
Threatened in Cleveland 


The City of Cleveland has been 
threatened with a reduction of fifty per 
cent in the personnel of its police and 
fire departments. 

Mayor Harry L. Davis moved to take 
such a step as part of his economic 
campaign to save the city from bank- 
ruptcy, it is reported. Already there 
has been drastic curtailment in the 
city’s lighting facilities. 











> Big fathers of agency field met 
in Derbyland last week, decided 
to hang fast and/or with Code 
child. 


> Squalling infant had _ proud 
paternity from National Associ- 
ation of Insurance Agents, appa- 
rently lacked distaff company 
blood. 

> Unwilling to embarrass NRA, 
agents shelved action on unau- 
thorized carriers though favoring 
Fletcher bill against others. 


> Stout plugging on part of in- 


terested interests won Grand 
Rapids, Mich., honor of next 
meeting spot for annual conven- 
tion. 
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American Colony Merger 


Finally Is Completed 


New York Department Approves 
Combination Having 40,000 
Shares With $5 Par Value 


Merger of the American Colony Ih- 
surance Company, American Merchant 
Marine Insurance Company and Colo- 
nial States Fire Insurance Company, 
which has been pending for some time, 
was completed this week. Approval of 
the terms of the merger was given last 
Thursday by the New York State In- 
surance Department and the new or- 
ganization will retain one of merger’s 
constituent titles and be known as the 
American Colony Insurance Company. 
All the companies involved are con- 
trolled by Interstate Equities Corpora- 
tion, a subsidiary of Equity Corpora- 
tion. 

The new American Colony will have 
a capital of 40,000 shares with a par 
value of $5 per share. One share of 
stock of the old American Colony is the 
equivalent of .3821 of a share of stock 
in the new unit; and each share of 
stock of Colonial States Fire is the 
equivalent of .1815 share of the Ameri- 
can Colony as just formed. 

Under the arrangements made, 71.64 
per cent of stock of the new American 
Colony will be in the hands of stock- 
holders of the old company, the re- 
mainder being in the hands of Colonial 
States stockholders. The old American 
Colony owned 100 per cent of the stock 
of the American Merchant Marine. 

The merger represents net assets of 
$1,177,218 as shown by the three com- 
panies involved under date of December 
31, 1933. The holding company, Inter- 
state Equities Corporation, will own 
about 75 per cent of the stock of the 
new American Colony. 


Agricultural's Dividend 
On Increased Basis 

The board of directors of the Agri- 
cultural Insurance Company, of Water- 
town, N. Y., on March 24, voted a quar- 
terly dividend of 65 cents a share, pay- 
able on April 2. This dividend, payable 
to stockholders of record on March 26, 
is an increase of 10 cents a share. 
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ALICE IN LOUISVILLE 


In Which Lewis Carroll's Little Girl 
Gets the Low-Down on the Code 
of Fair Competitive Practices Situation 


By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 


urious, of Alice sit- 

ting there prim but complacent in 

her starched pinafore, though her 
presence, after all, was not too aston- 
ishing in view of the sort of adventures 
which seem to befall her. And, to be 
sure, it was a simple feat for her to 
accomplish—much simpler, indeed, than 
that upsetting journey through the rab- 
bit-hole—since she was appearing in a 
talking picture just across the street 
and had time to kill before the 
evening show. 

“Where am I?” directly inquired 
Alice who was never noticeably reti- 
embarrassed in the presence 
She addressed, without 
youngish-oldish 


course, 


T was 


some 


cent or 
of strangers. 
regarding closely, a 
creature whose pale eyes. peered 
through thick-lensed spectacles. He 
was dressed in the prescribed regula- 
tion garb of his craft—trousers, and a 
coat to match with two enormous 
pockets, one accommodating a bottle of 
bourbon and the other a copy of the 
American Mercury. 

“You’re at the press table,” he re- 
plied. 

“Why is it called the press table?” 
asked Alice. 

“Because,” he said, “its occupants 
are always pressed for time and usually 
for money.” 

“Do I know any of these 
men?” asked Alice briskly. 

“Oh, yes,” he responded, “you’re 
bound to run into some of your old 
friends wherever you go. There’s the 
Mock Turtle, with his imaginary sor- 
rows, and the White Knight; Tweedle- 
dum and Tweedledee, inevitably, and 
of course the Dormouse—he has the 
best time of anyone at these conven- 


gentle- 


tions — sleeps right through the 
speeches, you know. And then, there’s 
me,” 


“Shouldn’t you say,” reproved Alice, 
‘there’s ]’?” 

“Tl doesn’t sound right to me,” he 
answered sullenly. 

“But according to my grammar .. . 
interposed Alice stubbornly. 

“Oh, your grammar me eye!” he ejac- 


” 


call 
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ulated with some heat. “I’m the Gnat, 
don’t you remember?” 

“Oh, of course,” Alice. “For- 
give me, but in that get-up, you see, 
I didn’t recognize you.” 

“I thought it was rather natty,” he 
replied tartly, “but we'll let it pass. 
I suppose you know what’s going on 
here?” 

“I’m afraid I don’t,’ said Alice apol- 
ogetically. 

“Well,” said the Gnat, “they’re going 
to discuss the code of fair practices 
which is on file with the NRA at Wash- 
ington.” 

“Are they going to discuss it pro 
and con?” asked Alice a trifle smugly. 

“Pro and con,” affirmed the Gnat, 
“and Paul vs. Virginia.” 

“Oh, a divorce case?” 
brightly. 

“Exactly,” said the Gnat. “Insurance 
and Commerce—divorced many years 
ago—but if General Johnson says the 
word they’ll be reunited in the holy 
bonds of NRA, there isn’t much doubt 
about that.” 

“I’m afraid, sir,” said Alice, “that 
that’s a little over my head; I’m not 
very tall, you know. But perhaps if 
you described this code—explained its 
pro- its pro-vi-sions—I might begin to 
understand.” 

“What’s the of that?” cried 
the Gnat a trifle peevishly. “No think- 
ing man expects ever to see it adopted 
in anything like its form as filed, you 
know, not even the men who wrote it.” 

“Why ever did they file it, then?” 
queried Alice. 

“Why,” replied the Gnat with an air 
of finality, “they had a mandate.” 

“Where did they get it?” asked Alice. 

“At Chicago, during the Wor!d’s 
Fair,” explained the Gnat. “The score 
was something like 400 to 1. A very 
definite mandate, I should say.” 

“Then what did they do?” persisted 
Alice. 

“Nothing much,” said the Gnat, “for 
at that moment along came Paul—” 

“Paul vs. Virginia?” broke in Alice 
eagerly. 


cried 


chirped Alice 


sense 


“No, no,’ said the Gnat in a tone 


exasperation. “Paul L. Haid, repre- 


( 
senting the companies.” 

“So what?” snapped Alice, 
language was beginning to reflect the 
deplorable Hollywood influence. 

“So he said,” said the Gnat, 
we talk it over?’” 

“What became of the 
asked Alice, who has something of a 
passion for gathering up loose ends. 

“They put it up, as they say in New 
England,” replied the Gnat. “It was 
October, you'll recall—the peak of the 
canning Besides, preserved 
mandates are very nice—some people 
prefer them to the fresh ones. 

“Well, did they talk it over?” asked 


whose 


““Cant 


mandate?” 


season. 


Alice who does not care for digres- 
sions. 
“I'll say they did,” responded the 


Gnat. “Talk, talk, talk, talk.” 

“What was the outcome?” 
Alice crisply. 

“The outcome was the appointment 
of an exploring. committee by the com- 
panies,” replied the Gnat, warming to 
his subject, “and that’s where they fell 
out with the agents who felt that there 
was no need for further exploration 
when they had already made an im- 
portant discovery. They wanted to run 
up the flag right at that point and get 
some action.” 


asked 


ed HAT was the discovery?” Alice 
asked meekly, quite overcome at 
the Gnat’s loquaciousness. 

“An admission by the companies that 
unfair competitive practices do exist 
in the production branch of the busi- 
ness,” replied the Gnat, pausing to em- 
phasize each word. “Paste that in 
your hat. It marks the end of one 
phase of the company-agency situation, 
but if this code business falls through, 
it will mark the starting point for new 
deliberations.” 

“Oh, the code,” cried Alice. “I had 
quite forgotten it. What was the next 
step?” 

“The next step,” said the Gnat pat- 
ronizingly, “was to take the mandate 
down from the cupboard and bring it 
to Washington. You can’t preserve 
mandates forever, you know; eventual- 
ly, they spoil.” 

“What's going to be done with it 
in Washington?” asked Alice who was 
beginning to grow a little tired of the 
Gnat’s whimsy. 

“Now this is off the record,” replied 
the Gnat cautiously, “and it’s also 
unofficial, and I speak with an impar- 
tiality that amounts almost to indiffer- 

(Concluded on Page 24) 
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Overdue Balances Remain 
Company's Personal Problem 


Action of Commis- 


ast year in calling for company 


some Insurance 
sioner 
reports on the subject of agents’ bal- 
ances more than 90 days overdue has 
been just one more thing for fire in- 


surance companies to do, in the opinion 


if many executives. While these offi- 
cers feel that the commissioners are 
actuated by the broadest motives of 


policy, they also believe that the 
entire subject is one for the companies 
handle. The executive 
viewpoint on the matter is either mod- 
somewhat indignant, that 
what is considered simply a question of 
management should attract 
regulatory attention. The whole sub- 
notice with the annual 
filing of the last of the fire companies’ 
the state 


public 
themselves to 
erate, or 
individual 


ject comes to 


reports as made to various 


departments. 


Barry Truscott's Views 


Moderate viewpoint along this line 
was expressed by Barry Truscott, vice- 
president of the Camden Fire Insur- 
ance Association, to a Spectator repre- 
sentative this week. “If the commis- 
sioners, after further consideration of 
the problem, can suggest any 
calculated to aid companies in the 
collection of overdue accounts, the 
companies will be the first ones to ap- 
preciate action; and officers, of course, 
recognize that state departments desire 
out undesirable agents, but 
after all the matter of collections, in 
the natural course of management, is 
something for the individual company’s 
concern,” declared Mr. Truscott, in 


course 


to weed 


substance. 


Leniency Defeats Itself 


“A company which is lax in pursuing 
overdue accounts injects an element of 
unfair competition into a local situa- 
tion,” he said, “because the agent with 
whom it is over-lenient has a tempo- 
rary advantage against other agents 
must pay promptly, but such a 
practice defeats itself in the long run.” 
Mr. Truscott was of the opinion that 
the percentage of collections, compared 
with the total amount overdue, is im- 
proving somewhat throughout the busi- 


wh 


ness, but the factors of justly extended 
credit, agency trusteeships and sound 
agencies unavoidably embarrassed must 
be taken into consideration. 

With 
tion he 


respect to his 
“Our 


own organiza- 
con- 


Says: 


company is 
tinuing its established policy of writing 


FIRE 





off bad accounts and subsequently mak- 
ing every effort at collection, and only 
in exaggerated cases would we have 
recourse to the Commissioner of the 
state. Then it would not be to ask for 
aid in collection, but to complain of 
inimical practice so that conditions gen- 
erally might be improved.” 


Travel Trips Tie 
To Successful Sales 

Active fire insurance agents utilize 
many forms of business helps to in- 
crease sales, and one of these which 
may prove of definite value is the idea 
of tying travel information up with 
automobile coverage so that when the 
prospect or policyholder thinks of his 
car and its uses he immediately thinks 
of his insurance agent. 

A plan to carry out this thought has 
been evolved by the Conoco Travel Bu- 
reau, maintained by the Continental 
Oil Company of Denver, Colo., and au- 
thorizes agents to cooperate with it in 
arranging travel services for motorists 
who are insurance buyers. Agents 
simply request the bureau to send in- 
formation to those interested; the bu- 
reau does the work without charge, 
mentions the agent’s name as having 
originated the service, and all goes 
merrily as the w.k. matrimonial ding- 
dong. 


Fire Losses in February 
Were $31,443,484 


The total of fire losses throughout 
the country during February was 12.29 
per cent higher than in January of this 
year and aggregated $31,443,484, ac- 
cording to the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. The figures are based 
on reports made by member companies 
of the Board and although they indi- 
eate a rising loss ratio for the first 
months of 1934, underwriters find con- 
solation in the fact that the losses in 
February, though higher than the pre- 
vious month, were $5,217,997 less than 
during February of 1933. 


Blue Geese Spread 
Wings Over Newark 


Members of the Blue Goose gave a 
testimonial dinner to Most Loyal Grand 
Gander L. H. Bridges at the Newark 
Athletic Club in Newark, N. J., last 
week. At the same time they presented 
a life membership in the organization 
to W. E. Mallalieu, general manager of 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 
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Religion Gets Decision 
Against Careless Agent 


Religion, in the person of the Somer. 
set Christian Church of Kentucky, wo 
a decision against a careless fire insur. 
ance agent when the Pulaski Circyit 
Court of that State allowed the church 
a $6,000 verdict recently. The church 
claimed it had instructed the agent to 
renew its policies, but that he had 
neglected to do so and that a fire broke 
out while the property was uninsured, 
The court said the company was none. 
theless liable, and gave judgment ae. 
cordingly. 

Fire company executives have found 
it sometimes inconvenient and some- 
times convenient to bring—or have 
brought—to the fore the established 
principle that the acts of its agent are 
the acts of a company, but it does seem 
a rough deal for the loss reserve to 
take another solar plexus blow from 
John Law because one representative 
falls down on the job. 


Annual Clean-Up Campaign 
For Fire Prevention 


Plans have been launched for the 
annual fire prevention Clean-Up Can- 
paign, which is sponsored by the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, and 
the slogan this year is “A Clean House 
Seldom Burns.” 

Pointing out that there is labor to 
perform and men to do it, its sponsors 
say the campaign will create work for 
unemployed through clean-up activities 
in communities, and will at the same 
time produce more wholesome sur- 
roundings and reduce fire hazards. 





Retail Credit Company's 
Thirty-Fifth Anniversary 


The Retail Credit Company of At 
lanta is this month celebrating the 
thirty-fifth anniversary of its founda- 
tion. Formed by Cator Woolford in 
1899, when he and his brother T. 6. 
Woolford (now chairman) were the 
only employees, the company is now 4 
national institution, serving insurance 
companies and others through 98 branch 
offices of which 84 are in this country, 
10 in Canada, one in Guatemala City, 
one in Havana, one in Honolulu and 
one in San Juan. 

Walter C. Hill, president of the Re 
tail Credit, is one of the best-informed 
executives dealing with insurance mat- 
ters. The company’s vice-president in 
charge of Eastern territory and Cana 
dian offices is Allen Spencer whose 
popularity with insurance men is 2® 
tionwide. 
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Connecticut Continues Strict 
Requirements for Newcomers 


The Connecticut State Insurance De- 
has, over a period of several 
against 


partment 


tightened its defenses 


year's, 
new companies entering its domain by 
more and more careful scrutiny of the 
stability of organizations seeking ad- 
nittance to the Nutmeg territory. Un- 
ier the noted and notable guidance of 
Howard P. 


Insurance Commissioner 


Dunham, the department of that State 
ealously guards the welfare of policy- 
holders by stringent requirements re- 
garding company solvency and prac- 
tices. 

That Commissioner Dunham is main- 


taining his stand is shown by the fact 
that during 1933 only two new com- 
panies were admitted to Connecticut 
although 21 applied for entry. Unin- 
formed comments sometimes heard re- 
garding Connecticut’s position are re- 
futed by the fact that at the close of 
here were 280 fire companies, 
86 casualty companies, 46 fraternals, 
15 life companies and 10 title and mort- 


ast year t 


gage companies doing business in the 
State. 


Assured Cannot Collect 
On Representative's Arson 


to fire insurance 
underwriters is a de- 
down last week in the 
District Court at Mil- 
the effect that if a repre- 
assured is guilty of 
the 


Of general interest 
companies and 
cision handed 
United States 
waukee, to 
sentative of 


arson at the 


the 
assured’s premises 
policies are void. 


The 


lore Ste) nberg 


issue grew out of a suit of Theo- 
against the American 
Fire Assurance Corpora- 

n, New York, Merchants Fire Assur- 
ance Corporation, New York, 
Badger Mutual Fire, Milwaukee. Judge 
the companies’ 
Stern- 


nstitution 
and 
F. A. Geiger granted 
notion for dismissal of the suit. 
hotel which he did not 
such for a 


erg owned a 
perate as period of more 
than 10 days and neglected to secure a 
Meanwhile the lessee 
sent his 


acancy permit. 
ad moved and the assured 


n, who occupied the premises for one 
ght but did no housekeeping. The 
‘on was subsequently held guilty of 
the 


having caused fire. 


The un ccupancy of the hotel, unde 


the circumstances, was sufficient to void 


the policies, the court held; and the 
‘urther circumstance that the son, as 


he assured’s representative, caused the 
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fire also voided the policies. The prece- 


dent established by this court decision 


will the business still 
more strangly against those who seek 


unfair advantage. 


serve to defend 


American Reserve Reports 
$193,255 Net Profit 


The annual statement of the Ameri- 
can Reserve Insurance Company, of 
New York, shows, as of Dec. 31, 1933, 
of $4,782,149, of which 


$3,960,230 


assets 
stocks 
(insurance department 
Balances with ceding companies, not 
over 90 days due, were $507,498. The 
capital of the company is $1,000,000 
and the net surplus $1,006,642. Re- 
serves are shown as follows: Premium 
reserve, $1,911,169; reserve for 
$287,581; reserve for all other 
ties, $24,000; contingency reserve, rep- 
resenting the sum required to place all 
of the company’s stocks and all of its 
amortized, on a basis of 
valuations 
The net premium 


total 
bonds represent 


valuations). 


and 


losses, 


liabili- 


bonds, not 
actual market 
31, 1933, $552,757. 
income for the year $3,000,694. 
President T. B. Boss that the 
total result of the insurance activities 
of the year, after setting aside the en- 
premium reserve lia- 


as of Dec. 


was 


states 


tire increase in 
bility, shows a final net profit of $193,- 
255, and that the investment income, 
not included in the insurance results, 


amounted to $153,354. 


Electrical Hazards Lessened 
Through Better Installation 


The success of insurance organiza- 
tions such as the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters and others in help- 
ing reduce electrical fire hazards is 
well exemplified by the fact that dur- 
ing 1933 over 75 per cent of all elec- 
trical cord sold was of an approved 
type. 

The effort to rid the country of un- 
safe electrical cord was only 25 per 
cent successful in 1932, but the inten- 
sive work of inspectors, electrical 
leagues, the Identified Cord Movement, 


contractors and others—actively backed 


by insurance property conservation 
groups—made the 1933 record possible. 

It is expected that there 
considerable diminution in fires of elec- 


trical origin during the coming year as 


a result of the efforts made, and the 
work will be continued until all the 
electrical cord sold in the country, both 
flexible and heater types, is of ap- 


proved construction. 


SMOKE 


By GENE ROESCH 


snowin’ 
but 


UTDOORS “the 
and it’s murky overhead,” 


snow 18 


this morning I said to myself that | 
would write about Easter and so about 
Easter will I write, willy nilly! Call it 
perverseness if you please and hint me 
a fool, yet I am not one to be daunted 
by mere weather. 


ND why, indeed, should I not write 
A about Easter? Only scant days 
more and it will be upon me, while even 
now the chocolate dipper’s art is cun- 
many a candy 
who ex- 


ningly displayed on 
form. Also, there 
pect a greeting from me, if not a sea- 
gift. (Alas for their expecta- 
tions!) Furthermore, upon the holiday 
morn the damsels of the town will hie 
them forth arrayed in 
Solomon in all his glory dreamed not 
of; and I will be of that sturdier num- 
ber who and wondering 
the while just why a feminine form of 
the breadth of a frigate’s stern should 
wear furs, and why a feminine 
that a child could cover with one hand 


are those 


sonal 


such garb as 


pass 


repass, 


face 


should appear under an overly-large 
hat vaguely suggesting Mercury’s 
headgear. But that, of course, is 


FASHION in and I a 


man. 


large letters 


mere 


TILL, as lachrymosely I watch the 
S throng, weeping the follies of the 
fair, perhaps I shall be cheered by that 
other these centuries 
who doubtless thought all this fuss and 
pother on Easter “Much Ado About 
Nothing,’ and straightway gave sound 
advice to such melancholy mortals as J 
in these jazz-stolen rhymes: 


scrivener agon 


“Then sigh not so, but let them go 
And be you blithe and bonny, 
Converting all your sounds of wor 
Into Hey nonny, nonny!” 


feeble pen are such 


a my ! 
honeyed words, to be 


misapplied 


and misadapted by my lessers many 
long years after my shuffling off this 
mortal coil, therefore shall I content 


myself with 


Oh Easter is a holiday 
Between the months of March and May; 
3ut rabbits leave my fancy fiat 


And that is all I think of that! 
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Executives View Separation 
As Destined Divorcement 


The bill of divorcement forecast for 


me between affiliated and non- 
companies in 


affiliated fire insurance 


le same agency in excepted cities, 
divorces, was long years in 
will be 


How 


ike many 
irriving, but the final decree 
granted in the East on July 1. 
executive opinion leans was clearly in- 
the vote of 104 to 10 by 
Asso- 


separation, 


dicated by 


which the Eastern Underwriters 


tion favored complete 
st officers seeing it as a predestined 
enforced in 


That separation can be 


Sast and not in the West does not 


the 
«cur to any viewpoint and therefore it 
seems only a matter of a short time 
before the governing body in the West 
will approve similar action in its terri- 
tory The fire 
seeking uniformity and learning their 
from the troubles of the past 
three years, have made up their minds 
that their operations shall show a 
united front both to the public and to 
the agency forces and that companies 


insurance companies, 


lesson 


not submitting to governing rules shall 
no longer be given a free hand in the 
agency offices which represent con- 
formists. 

Difficulties will naturally arise in en- 
forcing the separation principle in ex- 
cities, but many will 
submit to temporary inconvenience for 
the sake of firmly establishing the fact 


cepted agencies 


that companies in their offices are striv- 
ing for concerted practices. 


"Red" Cagle Joins 
America Fore Group 
“Red” Cagle (Christian K. 
his family), has joined the New York 
production department of the 
Niagara Fire Insurance Company, 
American Fore group, and will operate 
Secretary 


Cagle to 


City 


under the 
Henry J. Zechlin. 

The all-American 
noted pigskin 

speaker at many insurance 
gatherings and is well known to the 
business. He and John “Shipwreck” 
Kelly are joint owners of the Brooklyn, 
New York, Dodgers, a 
football team, and he will continue in 
that field as well as insurance. 

Chris Cagle, following his graduation 


supervision of 


halfback 


been a 


football 
and coach has 


guest 


professional 


from the United States Military 
Academy, became football coach at 
Mississippi Agricultural and then 


played on the New York Giants pro- 


team. He was also 


New York 


paper and has a large personal follow- 


footall 
wiiter ona 


fessional 


a sports news- 


ing. 
The New York department of the 
Niagara Fire will soon move to the 


ground floor of the America Fore home 
office at 80 Maiden Lane, that city, and 
will share quarters with the local di- 
vision of the Fidelity & Casualty, also 
a member of the group. 


Coercion of Policyholders 
Checked in Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 26.—Of- 
ficials of the Indiana Department of 
Financial Institutions will take steps 
immediately to prevent liquidating 
agents of closed banks from designat- 
ing insurance companies to write in- 
surance on property on which the banks 
hold mortgages. 

Herman Wells, chief of the banking 
division, said specific instructions had 
been sent the liquidating agent of the 
Union Trust Company of South Bend 
to cease the practice. He said prop- 
erty owners would be permitted to take 
out insurance with any reputable com- 
pany of their own selection. 

According to information 
many banking insurance departments in 
defunct banks still are functioning and 
every effort is being made to place the 
insurance with the companies repre- 
sented by the banks before their demise. 


received, 


Camden Fire Launches 
Company House Organ 


The Camden Advisor, new house or- 
ran of the Camden Fire Insurance As- 
sociation, will make its initial bow to 
the agency and home-office forces of 
that company within the next few days. 
It will be devoted to sales and contact 
helps and will be edited by Clark W. 
Smitheman, production manager of the 
organization, under the direction of 
Vice-president Barry Truscott. 


Former Insurance Commissioner 
Gets Tennessee Conviction 

A ten-year prison sentence was meted 
out to former Insurance Superintendent 
Joseph I. Reece of Tennessee following 
his conviction in criminal court at 
Nashville on charges of having stolen 
$100,000 in bonds from his department. 
The trial, which has been pending for 
some time, was concluded late last week. 
Notice of appeal may be filed. 


— 


Committee Now Considering 
Home's Board Withdrawal 


The furor within the fire insurance 
business created by the resignation of 
the Home Insurance Company, Ney 
York, from the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters is temporarily quiete 
since the appointment of a special com. 
mittee to consider the matter and at- 
tempt to iron out the differences jp. 
volved. That committee consists of the 
following ten members: Edward Mi. 
ligan, president, Phoenix of Hartford. 


chairman; R. M. Bissell, president, 
Hartford; Benjamin Rush, president, 


North America; F. W. Koeckert, man- 
ager, Commercial Union; W. H. Koop, 
president, Great American; B. M, 
Culver, president, Continental; R. A. 
Corroon, president, American Equit- 
able; J. L. Parsons, president, United 
States Fire; G. G. Bulkley, president, 
Springfield; and R. R. Martin, manager, 
Atlas. 

The Home is probably the largest 
contributor to the National Board and 
its withdrawal from membership leaves 


that organization considerably han- 
pered. In addition, some executives 


point out that the position of fire insur- 
ance in the public eye is weakened be- 
cause of the disagreement within the 
ranks and that maintenance of its pres- 
ent stand by the Home will restrict the 
broad work of hazard prevention which 
the Board has been carrying on for 
many years. 

President Wilfred Kurth of the Home 
gives as the main reason for the com- 
pany’s stand his belief that all company 
members of the Board should belong to 
the regional underwriting organiza- 
tions. The fact that some members at 
present do not is a sore point, more 
especially since no disciplinary action 
is exercised against inimical practices 
of such non-conforming companies. 


Can Write Golf Duds 
On Marine Forms 

A marine or inland marine form of 
policy may now be written by fire it 
surance companies covering golfers’ 
equipment such as clothing, golf clubs, 
golf balls and bags, etc., wherever lo 
cated provided it is for the personal use 
or wear of the assured. Ruling to that 
effect was made this week by the joint 
committee handling the definition of 
coverage powers of marine and tran’ 
portation writing companies. 
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Fyanston Wins National 


Traffic Safety Contest 


National Safety Council An- 
nounces Awards to Cities for 
1933 Effort; Contest Gains 
Popularity 


Evanston, Ill., has been named win- 
ner of the National Traffic 
Safety Contest sponsored in 1933 by 
the National Safety Council. More 
than 300 American cities competed in 
this coast-to-coast highway safety com- 


second 


petition. 

A year ago Evanston tied for the 
grand prize with Pittsburgh, but its 
steady improvement during 1933 left 
no choice to the judges but to name 
the Chicago suburb sole winner in its 
second year of competition. Evanston 
scored 98.3 points out of a possible per- 


fect score of 110. During the year 


only five persons lost their lives through 


traffic accidents, a record made the 
more remarkable by the heavy traffic 
between Chicago and the north shore 
the greatly augmented 
because of A Century of 


suburbs and 
travel 
Progress. 

In addition to the grand prize win- 
ner, leaders were named in six popu- 
lation groups. The complete list of 
winners, runners-up, and _ honorable 
mention cities follows: 

(over 500,000 population)— 


first; Pittsburgh, second; Bos- 
Honorable mention: Cleveland 


Group I 
Milwaukee, 
ton, third 
nd Detroit. 

Group II popula- 


(250,000 to 500,000 


tion)—Providence, R. L, first; Rochester, 
N. ¥., second: Oakland, Cal., third. Hon- 
rable mention: Dallas, Tex.;: Houston, 


Tex.; Washington, D. C.; Newark, N. J. 
Group IlI—(100,000 to 250,000 popula- 
tion)—Grand Rapids, Mich., first; New 
Bedford, Mass., second; Springfield, Mass., 
rd. Honorable mention: Syracuse, N. Y.; 
abeth, N. J.: Wilmington, Del.; Read- 
ng, Pa.; Fort Wayne, Ind.; Flint, Mich. ; 
za, Tenn.; Duluth, Minn.; Wich- 
Erie, Pa.; Camden, N. J. 
Group IV—(50,000 to 100,000 population) 
-Evanston, Ill., first; Montgomery, Ala., 
second; Lakewood, Ohio, third. Honorable 
mention: Berkeley, Cal.; Saginaw, Mich. ; 
ak Park, Ill.: Greensboro, N. C.: Austin, 
&x.; Madison, Wis.; Davenport, Iowa; 
nion City, N. J 









_uroup V—(25,000 to 50,000 population )— 
Fond du Lac, Wis., first; Dubuque, Iowa., 
second; Chelsea, Mass., third. Honorable 
mention: Great Falls, Mont.; St. Peters- 
‘urg, Fla.; Lynchburg, Va. 


Group VI (10,000 to 25,000 population) 
~La Grange, Ill., first: Pampa, Tex., sec- 
ond _Massena, N. Y., third Honorable 
mention ; Mankato, Minn.; Teaneck, N. J.; 
weraner, Mass.; Parma, Ohio: Albert Lea, 
“nn.; Saugus, Mass. ; Owosso, Mich. ; Fair- 
mont, W. Va.; Xenia, Ohio. 
pbecial Certificate of Merit—La Grange 
ark, Ill., for outstanding work among 
smaller cities. 
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Receiver Appointed for 
Madison Insurance Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, March 26. 
son Insurance Company of 
ville, Ind., allegedly the beneficiary of 
“steering” in the office of Paul P. Fry, 
s.ate excise director of Indiana, in con- 
nection with beer license bonds, is in 
the hands of a receiver. The excise de- 
partment was criticized about a year 
ago when it was charged that employes 
of the department steered beer license 
applicants to the offices of the company 
in the Harrison Hotel in Indianapolis. 

Harry E. McClain, Com- 
missioner, announced the receivership 
when about $100,000 in mortgages de- 
posited with the state were withdrawn. 
Clarence C. Wysong, a former insur- 
ance commissioner and attorney for the 
company, said that there will be no 
default because of the bonds, which 
probably will be underwritten by the 
Mid-West Insurance Company. 

Clinton H. Given of Indianapolis was 
named receiver for the company. Mr. 
McClain said examiners from his de- 
partment began an examination of the 
company’s books when complaints were 
received from California that the 
claims on the organization were not be- 


The Madi- 
Jefferson- 


Insurance 


ing paid. 


In awarding prizes and special men- 
tion for “the greatest traffic safety 
progress in 1933,” the judges consid- 
ered not only the reduction in traffic 
accidents from the average of the pre- 
vious three years but also the enact- 
ment of regulations, the setting up of 
administrative machinery, and the con- 
duct of organized educational activi- 
ties which, according to general ex- 
perience, are certain to bring eventual 
accident decreases. 

The purpose of the National Traffic 
Safety Contests is to bring recogni- 
tion to American municipalities for 
constructive achievements in overcom- 
ing their traffic accident problems. Re- 
sults of the first two contests have 
proved definitely that the spur of com- 
petition actually means a saving of 
life. The average death rate of cities 
competing in the contests has been well 
below that of the nation as a whole. 

A third contest for 1934 is now un- 
der way. Evidence of its popularity 
is seen in the fact that the total en- 
rollment this year is 50 per cent greater 
than in 1933. 


Michigan Bonding Act 
May Not Be Approved 


Provisions of Legislation for 
Bonding of Township Treasurers 
Believed to be Questionable 


Lansing, Mich., March 26.—While 
the recent special session of the Leg- 
re-established provisions for 
township treasurers to 
cover their collections of state and 
county taxes, surety company execu- 
tives are not sure that the act will hold 
water when subjected to test as to 
constitutionality. As the Governor has 
not yet attached his signature it is 
possible that the suspicious points in 
the measure will be noted by the At- 
torney General’s department and it will 
be recommended that the act be vetoed. 

Counsel for surety companies doubt 
that the bill could have been legally 
introduced, as they do not think Gov. 
William A. Comstock’s message was 
broad enough to permit its considera- 
tion. 

Another questionable point is a pro- 
vision made that township boards shall 
designate depositories for the collected 
state and county taxes, thus freeing 
the treasurer or his sureties of any 
possible depository liability. It is doubt- 
ful whether the township governmental] 
unit has authority to dictate the dis- 
position of county and state funds 
since the township treasurer in his 
role of tax collector becomes an agent 
of state and county. Language of the 
act specifically states that, when the 
treasurer has made deposits in con- 
formity with the township board’s 
designation, “neither such treasurer or 
tax collector, nor the sureties on their 
respective bonds, shall be liable for any 
occasioned or sustained by the 
failure or default of such designated 


islature 
bonding of 


loss 


depository or depositories, and this 
exemption from liability shall apply 
even though any requirement or re- 


quirements of any statute or statutes 
shall provide for the furnishing of a 
bond or bonds by depositories of pub- 
lic moneys.” The new act retains the 
provision of a 1933 emergency law 
eliminating the bond requirement en- 
tirely to the effect that the township 
treasurer shall turn over collected tax 
moneys to the county treasurer when- 
ever 25 per cent of the roll is collected. 
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Alice in Louisville 


sided frow page 19) 


(( one 


must confess grave doubts 
NRA’'S 


irance producers’ 


“Where do 


e. but I 
as to the affection for an in 
code.” 
informa- 


you get you) 


tion?” inquired Alice skeptically. 
“From a relative of mine in Wash 
ington whispered the Gnat. 
“Who is—?” asked Alice almost in 
idibl 
‘The fly in the ointment,” replied 
(_s,nat 
“Which is pursued Alice in the 
ame tone 
“Which is,” continued the Gnat bold- 
“what I have contended from the 
first; that the NRA is interested in 


codifying those industries where 


the resultant regulations will effect re- 


only 


employ ment and an increase in prices.” 

“What 
be, you know?” 

“If I’m 
be " said the 
ode adopted, it will 
features which the gentleman from De- 


if you’re wrong; you might 
interposed Alice slyly. 
might I 


and well 


“and 


wrong 
Gnat, there is a 


contain certain 


troit complains it now lacks.” 

“You mean Mr. Carter?” queried 
Alice. 

“Yes,” said the Gnat, “the gentle 
man who registered the Tweedledum- 
Tweedledee vote.” 

“Oh, I remember,” said Alice, con- 
structively for a change. “He wants 
to see the signatures of the compa- 


nies and the commissioners on the dot 
ted line.” 
“That's 
tiently. 
“Do think he 
Alice lapsing into her customary 


right,” said the Gnat pa 


asked 


form 


you ever will?” 


of address. 


“Possibly,” answered the Gnat, who 


beginning to swell 


“but I 


by this time was 


up with his own importance, 


think you'll see agents and companies 
in a corner of their own.” 
asked Alice, of course. 
NRA 


probably 


going off 
“Why ?’ 
“Because code,” said the 


any 
have to deal in 


the conditions, 


Gnat, “will 


the mutuals, and unde 
they might walk off with the pot.” 

“But the 
Alice put 


“Didn't 


what about mandate” 
in doggedly. 

hear that 
the Gnat 
“And 


continued, that the 


you resolution of 


Clyde Smith's?” barked, if 


bark. didn’t you no- 


gnats 


tice,” he resolution 
mentioned the word ‘agreement’ as well 
didn’t 


short, a 


understand 
blank check, 


and code com- 


as ‘code,’ and you 


that it Was, In 


payable to the executive 


mittees, and drawn on the confidence 


or 


ind support of the entire membershi} 


CASUALTY 
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Auto Accidents Decline 
in Ontario During 1933 


There were 8634 automobile acci- 
dents reported in Ontario during the 
year 1933, which resulted in 403 fatali- 
ties, injury to 7877 persons, and prop- 
damage estimated at $834,442. 
Compared with 1932 this showed a de- 
per cent in the number 
19.72 per cent in the num- 


1.30 per cent fewer non- 


erty 


crease of 5.86 
of accidents; 
ber of deaths; 
fatal injuries, and a drop of 16.90 per 
cent in the amount of property dam- 
age. 
Fatalities 
creased from 199 in 1932 to 158 in 1933, 


from urban accidents de- 
and the drop in the number of deaths 
from from 303 to 


245. 


Approximately 43 


rural accidents was 
the 
victims of fatal accidents were pedes- 
trians, 121 65 drivers, 25 
bicyclists. noted in 


per cent of 
passengers, 
Decreases were 
ull these classification when compared 
with 1932 totals. 

During January, 1934, accidents re- 
ported numbered 548, and resulted in 
$46,977 damage, 
persons. 


17 deaths; 
and non-fatal injuries to 439 
Accidents, injuries and the amount of 
property damage were respectfully, 3.9 


property 


per cent; 8.7 per cent and 20.6 per cent 
less than in January, 1933. 


replied Alice pursing 
her lips, “though it seems a fancy way 
of putting it. Then the committee—” 

“The committee can do what it thinks 
the Gnat, “and up 
has been very good; 
there's been no ground lost, and in fact, 
The membership hit a 


= suppose so,” 


best,” interposed 


to now its best 


some gained. 





These Local-Agency- 
Minded Companies 
originated the slogan, 
“Consult your Agent 
or Broker as you 
would your Doctor or 
Lawyer.” 


United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 


with which is affiliated 
Fidelity and 
Guaranty Fire Corp. 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 
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Stockholders of Capital City 
Surety to Get First Dividend 


Superintendent of Insurance Georg: 
S. Van Schaick has announced that 
checks aggregating $166,663.75, repre. 
senting a first dividend of 
share, are to be mailed to stockholders 
of the Capital City Surety Company, 
in liquidation. 

All allowed claims of creditors filed 
with the liquidator in this proceeding. 
excluding claims of stockholders, hay 
been paid one hundred per 
gether with accrued interest. There is 
claim for $6,000 which has been 
suspended but a full reserve has been 


$2.75 per 


cent to- 
one 


set aside for this, pending its final de- 
termination. 


Kentucky Dept. Cuts Field Force 

Frankfort, Ky., March 26.— The 
State Insurance Department has laid 
off ten of the twelve field employes 
of the department temporarily. 

Two field employes will remain on 
at the Louisville office. They are Mrs. 
Robert H. Vaughan and Mrs. Nel 
Crutcher. 

The ten employes were released, 
announced at the insurance de- 
partment, so that the department may 
keep within its budget of $45,000 for 
the present fiscal vear. 


was 


new high this year, you know.” 

“May I ask just one more question?” 
questioned Alice. 

“Who could say ‘No’?” 
Gnat archly. 

“Do think the 
and will be 


responded the 


stock 
able to 


you companies 


agents reach 
private agreement on these fair prac- 
tices?” 

“It seems 
Gnat, “but there's always that breaker- 


reasonable,” mused _ the 

upper of friendships to consider.” 
“What’s that?” asked Alice 

the opportunity to get in an extra ques- 


y 


seizing 


tion. 

“B. O.,” was the laconic reply, “and 
I don’t mean,” added the Gnat glanc- 
ing at the crimson glow suffusing th 
poor child’s cheeks, “what you think 
I mean. I refer to ‘Branch Offices— 


and I'm taking it on the lam right no¥ 
can ask me ns 
Phew!!” 


man!” 


before you quest! 
about that 

“What a 
who 


radio. 


any 


nasty mused Alice, 
was not uncontaminated by 
And she asked herself, sine 


there was nobody else present to a 


“IT wonder if he knew what he wé 


talking about?” 


7 Ire Varel 


Sfhectatoi 
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Albany Legislation 

ALBANY, March 28.—The joint hear- 
ng on all pending insurance bills has 
een postponed until Tuesday, April 3, 
»>pm. Meantime, neither Senate nor 
House committees is likely to take ac- 
‘on on any insurance measures now 
waiting consideration, 

One of Assemblyman James R. 
Qobinson’s bills, just passed and sent 
» the Governor for his disposition adds 
ew section 23-a, General City law, to 
ermit banks, in which city money is 
eposited to give as security in lieu 
fa surety bond, unmatured bonds of 
he United States, state or of any 
unty, town, city, village or school 
strict, as collateral to the undertak- 


ng. 

The House has passed a bill of As- 
emblyman Alexander H. Garnjost, 
udding new section 101l-e Workmen’s 

mpensation law, to prohibit agree- 
nents for payment of funeral, burial 
or other expenses, with representatives 
of deceased persons. 

Additional bills relating to insurance 
have been introduced by Senator D. T. 
O’Brien and Assemblyman Garnjost, 
n behalf of the Insurance Department, 
as follows: 

Amending sections 27 and 44, so as 
to extend to March 1, the time within 
which annual statement of fire and 
marine companies may be filed with 
the Insurance Department. 

Amending section 83, relating to the 
listribution of surplus by life insur- 
ance companies, so as to provide that 
the apportionment in the case of a 
policy, after the first policy year, shall 
not be made contingent upon payment 
f the whole or part of the premium 
for the subsequent policy year. 

Other bills just introduced are: 

Assemblyman Garnjost, amending 
section 17, Vehicle and Traffic law, so 
is to eliminate the provision permitting 
a motor vehicle carrier, transporting 
passengers for hire, to file a personal 
cond, instead of a corporate bond or 
an insurance policy. 

Senator Joseph A. Esquirol, amend- 
ng sections 13 and 24, and adding new 
sections 13-a to 13-j, Workmen’s Com- 
pensation law, so as to provide for the 
‘election by injured employees of a 
physician authorized by the State In- 
‘ustrial Commissioner. The bill also 
authorizes the Commissioner to estab- 
‘sh Minimum charges and fees, and to 
lcense compensation medical bureaus, 
and likewise create a State Medical 
Advisory Committee. An appropriation 
$10,000 is called for. 
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McClain Acts to Prevent 
"Steering" on Beer Bonds 


INDIANAPOLIS, March 26.—Following 
the registering of many complaints by 
bonding companies doing business in 
Indiana, an order preventing the In- 
diana excise department from designat- 
ing a few favored bonding companies 
to write bonds for beer, wine and liquor 
dealers has been issued by the Indiana 
Insurance Department. The order came 
as all subject to license throughout the 
state prepared to renew their bonds, 
which will terminate in April. Harry 





x COMMENT 








E. McClain, Insurance Commissioner, 
said: “It has come to the attention of 
the Insurance Department that several 
bonding companies claim they have been 
designated as the medium through 
which beer, wine and other excise de- 
partment bonds must be written. 
“The excise department has been 
furnished a complete list of companies 
entitled by charter to do business in 
Indiana. The excise department will 
accept the bond of any licensed com- 
pany. There will be no discrimination 
against any licensed company.” 
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— nies leaves the minds of agents 
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of business. 
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The Agent's Angle to 
the Compensation Problem 


Though it was regrettable that the 
uvent assembled at Louisville last 
week suld not have been presented 


a detailed report of the findings 
se extremely important joint com- 
mittees of companies and agents who 
are studying the compensation insur- 
ance problem, W. Eugene Harrington, 
hairman of the N.A.I.A., delegation to 
these conferences, nevertheless con- 
trived to get before his constituents the 
fundamental approach to the problem 
from the agent’s point of viw. Mr. 
Harrington’s elucidation of several 
points will do much to aid in an under- 
standing of where the agent fits into 
picture. In the following words 
Mr. Harrington explained the type of 
service performed on which the agent 
bases his claim for compensation: 


the 


“Any program must contemplate a 
keen realization on the part of the 
agent 


of the obligation that ws 


upon him. He must determine to 


justify fully the payment of his part of 
the expense loading. Parenthetically 
it is well at this juncture to correct the 
interpretation frequently placed upon 
the term ‘acquisition cost.’ It is com- 
monly understood to represent solely 
the selling cost, whereas those really 
recognize that 
the sales represents the smallest part 
of the activities necessary in handling 
this form of insurance. No form of 
insurance greater technical 
skill. The commission paid the agent 
is fully earned when the service fol- 
lowing the securing of the risk is fully 
performed. 

“That service contemplates the per- 
sonal effort of the agent in interest- 
ing the employer in establishing plans 
of loss prevention; assistance in the 
setting up of safety organizations; per- 
sonal cooperation with company engi- 
neers to make their technical efforts 


servicing the business 


requires 


productive. In this field lies the great 
opportunity and responsibility of the 
agent. 


“Beyond that it’s his responsibility to 


—<<<s 


follow closely the claim service, contro) 
medical organization and operation, ~. 
operate in securing correct payroll gp. 
dits, in short, to coordinate the varioy; 
the risks. This can best 
be done by the agent to whom the as. 
sured has entrusted the handling 
the risk and, when intelligently per. 
formed, will produce results to the bes 
interest of assured, company an 
agent. For this service, he is entitle 
to and should receive adequate com. 
pensation. 

“A proper understanding and fulfil). 
ment of the services contemplated by 
that part of the loading termed ‘ae. 
quisition cost’ will remove any criti- 
cism now directed at that factor.” 


A Joke Book with 
a Serious Purpose 

“4 Wheel Fun” is the title of a book- 
let which the agents of the Fireman’ 
Fund Companies of San Francisco are 
distributing to the public free of charge. 
The idea of the little book is to teach 


services on 
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omething about safe driv- Daimler was the original inventor. At 


the motor! 


ng as well as proper insurance protec- 
tion, but the pill is administered in 
sugar-coated form. In other words, 
the booklet is a collection of genuinely 
humorous jokes and drawings well cal- 
culated to tickle the risibilities of the 
reader and at the same time make him 
conscious of the asininity of reckless 
driving. 


Veteran Motorist 
Recalls Early Days 


Your reporter had luncheon recently 
aboard the “Queen of Bermuda,” the 
beautiful boat on which the casualty 
and surety groups will stage their float- 
ing convention next October. There 
were a number of insurance newspaper- 
men present along with F. Robertson 
Jones, C. W. Fairchild, Henry Swift 
Ives and other officials of the casualty 
executives’ organization. The talk 
turned to reminiscence and Mr. Jones, 
recalling the first automobile he had 
ever seen, precipitated a discussion on 
cycling and motoring in the eighteen- 
nineties, a discussion, alas, in which we 
could take no authentic part, our rid- 
ingin that era having been done mostly 
in a perambulator. Considerably cha- 
grined at this turn of affairs, we re- 
solved to fortify ourself against any 
such contingency arising in the future 
and are determined, the next time we 
engage in a fanning bee with Messrs. 
Robertson Jones, Crawford, Howell, et 
al, to turn the conversation into these 
self-same channels, a point at which we 
will take the floor and deliver a mon- 
ologue somewhat in this fashion: 

“Yes, indeed, I recall very well the 
first vehicles to be operated under their 
own power in this country. They were 
of the electric type and in appearance 
resembled the old horse-drawn hansom 
cab, They were propelled, according to 
my memory, by storage batteries which 
had to be recharged about every ten 
miles, 

“Then came the steamer. The power 
plant was located directly under the 
driver’s seat and consisted of a round, 
tubular ashestos covered boiler, a kero- 
sene burner vaporizer and a pilot light 
usually kept burning when the car was 
- in use in order to generate steam 
‘or quick starting. I can tell you that 
it wasn’t the most comfortable feeling 
in the world to sit directly over a boiler 
that maintained a pressure of 500 
Pounds of live steam. 

“Now as to the first gasoline motor 
‘ype of car, it was created, if memory 
doesn’t fail me, in Germany, and it’s 
still debatable as to whether Benz or 
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any rate, the first gasoline propelled 


The THIRD PARTY 


car in America, as I recall it—and my 


recollection, gentlemen, as you can see, 
is close to infallible—was built by 
Charles E. Duryea. That was in 1892. 
Perhaps can remember 
that first road spon- 


some of you 


automobile race 


sored by the Chicago Herald which was | 


won by a Duryea model competing 


against two Benz cars of German make. | 


“Yes, indeed, gentlemen, it’s a far 
cry from the handful of one-cylinder 
buggies that chugged along the dusty 
by-lanes of those days (there were less 
than 200 miles of surfaced roads then) 
to all the eight and twelve-cylinder, 
stream-lined babies of today—twenty- 
four million of them registered in the 
United States—that zoom along our 
175,000 miles of improved state high- 
ways. And I might say, in passing, 
gentlemen, that it has revolutionized the 
insurance business.” 


New Aetna Publication 
Uses Newspaper Clippings 

With the belief that newspaper clip- 
pings of suits, verdicts, accidents and 
other offer producers some of 
their best sales material, the publicity 
department of the Aetna Casualty and 
Surety Company has announced a new 
publication, “Danger Signals,” which 
provides Aetna agents and brokers with 
a fund of such material. The three 
pages of “Danger Signals” in the first 
edition contain clippings showing the 
need for (1) Automobile Liability, 
(2) Fidelity Bonds, and (3) Explosion 
Insurance. Additional pages are being 
printed, however, and eventually there 
will be “Danger Signals” covering 
every fire and casualty line on which 
news items are available. There will 
be no regular publication date; in- 
stead, pages will be printed whenever 
there are enough clippings on any par- 
ticular line. 

The Aetna is also suppling with each 
lot of “Danger Signals” a supply of 
blank pages headed, “Local Happen- 
ings,” on which agents can paste clip- 
pings obtained from their own local 
papers. If enough good clippings are 
received from any one supervising of- 
fice, or from any particular section of 
the country, the Aetna further plans 
to issue “localized” editions of “Danger 
Signals.” “The purpose of this new 
form,” says the Aetna announcement 
to supervising offices, “is to furnish 


losses 


Aetna agents and brokers with clip- | 


pings of actual happenings which they 
can use in selling new business, 


By Dick JOHNSTON 


HE psychologist will have his day in 

the field of accident prevention. It 
would seem already that the industrial 
safety engineer and the traffic expert 
have need of his help. They recognize 
the human factor in accidents as be- 
coming of increasing importance as the 
purely external and mechanical causes 
are minimized. They have not as yet, 
however, found adequate means of deal- 
ing with this factor. An approach to 
the problem is suggested in a paper 
read recently before the London Insur- 
ance Institute by Dr. Charles S. Myers, 
C.B.E., F.R.S. (principal, National In- 
stitute of Industrial Psychology). 

- - & 
R. MYERS illustrates this approach 
by describing one of the several in- 
vestigations conducted by the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology into 
the problem of restaurant breakages- 
that is to say, of accidents to lifeless 
material. He points out that the aver- 
age man in the street is disposed to 
ascribe breakages, like all other acci- 
dents, to carelessness, and hence to re- 
gard punishment, usually in the form 
of dismissal or fines, as the sole and 
appropriate measure for their reduc- 
tion. He declares, however, that care- 
lessness has no precise psychological 
significance, and that punishment is 
now recognized educationally as an in- 
adequate and often undesirable remedy 
for defective conduct. 
* * * 

- the investigation, the Institute’s 

staff first proceeded to determine the 
frequency of breakages at different 
places in the restaurant and throughout 
the restaurant at different hours of the 
day at these various points. Next, it 
interviewed the persons who actually 
broke the material, gaining their com- 
plete confidence so that they revealed, 
so far as was humanly possible, the 
mental or material causes determining 
each accident. The investigators then 
endeavored to eliminate these mental 
and material causes, so far as possible, 
by introducing better mental and ma- 
terial conditions. By these means the 
breakages were reduced to over 53 per 
cent of their former frequency. So 
too, in order to reduce factory and traf- 
fic accidents, it is necessary to inquire 
into why the persons concerned came to 
incur an accident, and not rest satis- 
fied merely with what they did to cause 
| the accident, or what they were doing 





at the time of it. 




















EARLY RETURNS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES— (Continued from page 10) 




















| Surp!us to Patp FoR Basis 
| Policyholders = 
Name or Compant Year | Total (Including | Total a 
| Ending| Capital | Admitted Capital Premium Total Payments to} Disburse- Insurance Insurance 
Dec. 31} Stock Assets Stock) Income | Income | Policyholders ments Written in Force 
ens 7 —-—. 
| $ | + $ ' $ $ $ 3 
Indianapolis Life Ins. Co., Indianapolis, Ind 1933 | 15, 264/295 1,012,784 2,651,817 3,618,454 2,083 ,146 3,149,401; a 10,018,596) a 93, 125,14 
1932 |.. 14,751,639 767 ,426 2,804,676 3,925, 116 1,811,051 2,909,728} a 11,139,052) a 99,263, 4 
Kansas City Life Ins. Co., Kansas City, Mo 1933 1,000,000; 71,887,986 9,478,243 9,700,879} 13,085,319} 10,542,883) 14,268,722} a 73,214,324) { 
1932 1,000,000} 73,249,490 9,224,120} 10,593,698) 14,218,284 9,661,82"| 13,795,661) @ 70,462,712) ” 
Knights Life Ins. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 1933 200,000} 4,437,858 472,548] 1,259,424) 1,467,223 840,506 1,443,314) @ 4,407,987} : 
e 19, Oo 9 790} “Wo 
1932 | 200 ,000 4,499,778] 458, 895 1,379,582 1,593,231 989,454 1,564,295 ¢ 4,395, "000 . 
| ' 16,580,941 a 
Liberty Nat'l Life Ins. Co., Birmingham, Ala...| 1933 206 ,575 2,337,410) 386,757 1,181,327 1,341,502 517,988: 1,213,031) @ 5,107,709 a 087,543 
b 23,349,987] b 15,063'n 
1932 215,955 2,258 ,027 389,922 1,216,184 1,353 ,306 544, 853 1,205,821} a 3,710,745) a 22,815,251 
b 19,809,598) b 9,524 9% 
Liberty Life Ins. Co., Topeka, Kan 1933 300 ,000 4,245,344 406 ,008 609 , 980: 802,035 463 ,356 758,201} a 2,579,985) @ 19,184 gy 
1932 300 ,000 4,224, 660 413,051 691,673 1,058 ,337 491,016 920,414) a 3,879,166) a 20,905, 395 
Lincoln Nat'l Life Ins. Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 1933 2,500,000) 114,046,442) 6,676,987) 18,068,614) 40,761,787) 16,353,786) 28,181,984) a 86,856,424 @ 841,464, % 
© 4,047,743] c 45,743'355 
1932 2,500,000} 84,725,143 7, ,796| 18,737,891] 23,837,935) 16,558,355) 22,565,471) a 105,389,558) a 750° 45 
c 20,983,049] ¢ 65.593 4 
Mammoth Life & Acci. Ina. Co., Louisville, Ky 1933 200 ,000 347, 206) 23 , 067 u 293 , 207 128,119 280,576) 6 2,008,744) 6 3,395, 45) 
1932 200,000 334,335 6,32 u 310,484 148,912 318,558] 6 2,069,854) b 3,061, 5% 
Manhattan Mut. Lifelns.Co., Manhattan, Kan.| 1933 947,194 108,883 158,311 198 ,376 85,261 145,233) a 421,000) a 5,250, 0% 
1932 894,759 94,107 175,213 223 , 757 96,225 162,508) a 580,000) a 5,940, 0% 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., New York, N. Y 1933 3, 860,761,191) 243, 123 ,033]2682 645, 728) 2871 , 233 ,003}2572,679 ,581/2747,127,769)  1,583,300,706) 29,936,236.415 
6 1,505,470,439 6 6.424 4615 
| ez 86,223,330) ¢2,442.27034 
1932 | 3,769,372,425| 240,811, 739/2729 , 793 ,684/2921 ,953, 101/7562, 804, 651/2731, 133,420) @ 1,571,593,135} 9,903, 141,55 
6 1,555,395,118}  6,535,046.08% 
| ¢ 146,190,015) ¢2,542,555.5% 
Michigan Life Ins. Co., Detroit, Mich | 1933 588,908) 5,325,875 1,013 ,928 615,706 1,077,483 549 ,839 1,228,303} a ,029, @ 27,687.52 
| c 292,000) ¢ —466,4% 
1932 600,412} 5,308,881 951,931 834,387 1,890,392) 687,942) 1,581,638) a 7,973,625) a 32,283,2% 
c 32,000] ¢ ‘315,00 
Midland Life Ins. Co., Kansas City, Mo } 1933 100,000 5,359,717 262,066 779 ,035 1,056, 562} 830,007 1,204,396} a@ 5,394,139] @ 35,322.16) 
| 1932 100,000) 5,476,041) 213,279 985 559 1,261,668 870,944 1,334,328] a@ 6,816,087) @ 38,861, 55) 
Modern Life Ins. Co., St. Paul, Minn 1933 146,910) 1,831,334 269 , 980 368 , 236; 478,224 297,794 424,76) a 684,900} a 10,452,801 
1932 143 , 640) 1,793,767 221,157 411,834 538,835 297 ,987 464,833) a 825,096) a 11,948,643 
Morris Plan Ins. Society, New York, N. Y 1933 | 462, 500) 1, 661,628 1,195,362 357,934 447,517 108 ,386: 440,988} a 10,376,335) a 11,274,3% 
ce 15,554,645) ¢ 9,275.45 
1932 462,500 1,709,162 1,147, 667 446, 166 691,603 166,059 702,061] a 16,967,425) @ 17,707,580 
ce 5,574,556) ¢ 3,427,900 
Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co., Newark, N. J 1933 569 , 522,875} 25,051,548} 65,804,746] 100,065,279} 98,272,494] 117,331,680) a 191,894,038) a2,165,831,3% 
1932 SSS. 23,805,467} 73,493,800} 109,114,981} 90,489,222) 109, 422° 135 @ 138,768,997) @2,334,602,527 
Mutual Old Line Ins. Co., Des Moines, Ia. . 1933 32,028 684 19,483 27,565 14,398 26,201] a 184,938] a 736,105 
1932 hecmeioine 30,024 404 23 , 835 32,241 8,931 21,353 a 85,924 a 665,13 
National Reserve Life Ins. Co., Topeka, Kans 1933 550,000 3,962,509 1,100,000 506, 152 680,931 394,144 612,447] a 3,880,243) a 16,560,622 
1932 550,000 3,815,907 1,077,565 572,632 779 ,608 351,031 594,972) a 2,774,792) a 16,200,00 
New York Life Ins. Co., New York, N. Y. . 1933 ; 2,010,943,112) 142,806,298] 261,719,107] 393,575,381) 255,977,483] 365,797,36") a 378,669,800) 26,869,2682% 
1932 1,974,076,041| 150,600,617} 270,611,742] 407,235,904) 255,200,187] 354,630,287) a 521,264,100) a7,341,993,20 
North American Life & SCauiy Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn... 1933 136, 586 462,445 162,141 66,237 94,362 45,057 86,787) a 850,705) a 2,815,431 
1932 143 ,086 466,171 169 , 406 75,431 136,987 37,547 125,425] a 1,035,895) a 2,936,507 
North American Life Ins. Co., Chicago, Ill 1933 1,250,000} 13,474,854 1,891,481 1,571,306 2,170,849 1,623 ,235 2,362,414] a ae a on 
c 1, ce 3,706, 
1932 1,250,000} 14,230,173} 2,104,280} 1,788,373] 2,519,941) 1,981,051) 3,077,013] a 9,812,703) a 71,761,0% 
c 4,435,000} c  4,419,00 
North American Reass. Co., New York, N. Y. 1933 | 1,000,000} 13,911,396) 1,608,307 2,533,845) 3,309,842) 2,214,590} 3,448,527) a 20,807,100) a 151,462, 
1932 1,000,000} 13,796,090! 1,648,070} 2,915,005 ,533,645| 2,371,445] 3,332,997] a 24,651,800) a 171,028, 
North Carolina Mut. Ina. Co., Durham, N. C. 1933 3,955,314! 168,457 1,566,085 1,831,578) 873 ,406 1,808,237] @ 1,457,000) a 11,942,432 
| b 13,849,163) b 21,785.19 
| eGaE 569, 
1932 | 4,002,809 166,380 1,632,555; 2,020,504 971,957 1,905,194) a@ 1,478,500) a 12,635,0 
| b 11,935,645] b  18,795,31 
| | c ,000} ¢ 666, 
Occidental Life Ins. Co., Los Angeles, Cal. |} 1933 1,000,000} 23,439,817 2,581,082 4,346,777 6,089,583} 4,313,716 6,810,497] a 39,529,692) a 147,380,128 
| | | c 5,185,050) c 24,779,0 
| 1932 | 1,000,000} 23,704,819) 1,994, 835 4,150,913 6,078 ,656 4,115,665. 6,482,472] a 25,441,074) a 142,974, 
| ¢ 20,160,000) ¢ 20,160, 
Ohio National Life Ins. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 1933 | 828,731} 38,020,780) 2,529,145 4,565,922) 26,707,154 5,065,744 7,305,689} a 13,149,448 ; lay 
| ' 
| ¢c 455,000 
1932 28,734) 18,383,913 1,631,558 3,081,863 4,181,594 2,947 ,550 4,173,440] a 8,351,121] a 97,851,300 
| 581,500) b 7,2 
¢c 572,590 
Penn Mutual Life Ins. Co., Philadelphia, Pa 1933 530,453,764) 26,232,130) 79,277,224) 114,501,615) 72,456,649) 97,091,603) a 140,916,321 a 1,897,343,4 
1932 514, 588,274 27,713,480| 73,360,604) 108,814,329) 70,961,474) 93,011,408) a 163,081,152 @ 2,008,047,312 
Peoples Life Ina. Co., Frankfort, Ind 1933 300,000 7,891, pe 883 , 466 1,139,078 1,515,326 949.520 1,563,943) a oy a a 
c ¥ ¢ 98,003 
1932 300 ,000 7,969 , 438) 881,859 1,258,110 1,879,110 1,090,117 1,688,076} @ 7,825,772] a “ 
| ¢c 31, c Oe 
Peoplee Life Ins. Co., Washington, D. C 1933 100 ,000 4,384,552) 453 , 229 2,766,527 3,030,302 1,076,219 2,645,922) a 2,787,219) a 7 , 664, 38 
| b 45,004,522) b 50,610,972 
1932 100,000 4,098 ,900) 269 , 037: 3,019,371 3,270,840 1,232,293 2,817,926] a 2,411,750) a 7,080, 
b 43,339,773] b 47,790, 
Presbyterian Ministers Fund, Philadelphia, Pa 1933 | 22,720,108 1,475,878 2,899 , 823 4,019,812 2,721,216 2,952,521} a 4,510,792) a 50,546, i 
ne Sigcetmiens 21,877,289) 1,499,172 2,797,205 3,855,433 2,671,346 2,929,536) a 5,619,741] a 59,702.18 
Protective Life Ins. Co., Birmingham, Ala 1933 1,000,000 8,503 ,875) 1,641,555 1,382,356) 2,070,341 1,416,087 1,997,470, a 6 bn = a ek) 
| c . c td, 
1932 1,000,000 7,904,993) 1,692,457 1,473,565} 1,893,308 1,427,771 1,973,181] @ 6,752,038] a 42,850,7# 
| ec 4,790,500) ¢ 15, 461,60 
Prudential Ins. Co. of Amer., Newark, N. J 1933 y2,000, 000) 2,835,007,067) 168,679,038) 539,166,391) 685,739,550) 454,025,118) 611,077,442) a1,011,.484.153 a 7.212,913.08 
6 1,284.505.414) 66,803,460.18 
¢ 63,485,571 ¢1,013,577.6 
1932 y2,000,000) 2,773,769,344) 177,923,815) 569,340,489) 720,727,163) 478,723,823) 631,155,008) 1,202,172. a7,357, 248 
6 1.382.132,796| 6 6,938.66657 
o—42,345,978] ¢ 1,000,181 
Pyramid Life Ins. Co., Topeka, Kan. ....... 1933 210,000 3,470,475) 616, 667 402,756 646,461 451,622 BE Pe a 19, 605,81 
1932 210,000 3,599 442 709 , 604 557,616 763 ,064 485,275 718,303} a 2,641, a 19,800, ff 
Service Life Ins. Co., Lincoln, Neb.... .. 1933 269,000; 5,221,484 471,442 869,266) 3,226,070 549,723 899 ae @ 2 17,399 306) a 030, 7# 
1932 ’ 2,584,645 301,500 829 ,952 1, 108,268 423 ,358 756,809} a 1,603, a 15,022,16 
Shenandoah Life Ins. Co., Roanoke, Va 1933 500,000: 7,016,386 1,007,969 1,957 ,257 2,297,374 1,677,559 2,313, 306 a ie’'tra ae a St 
¢€ . e ¢€ 9 fOiy 
1932 500,000] 7,061,047 1,168,780 1,973,915 2,299,940) 1,561,822) 2,172,710} a 8,325,051) a 55, 201,68 
¢ 12,551,375] ¢ 72,100, 
Southern General Mutual Life Ins. Co., | 
Houston, Tex.t..... a Sane 15,060 91 20,010 34,324) 2,360 23,200] ¢ 2.00) ¢ as 
ed | »893,7 ily 
ih) Seer [4,181 263 6,830 10,879| 866 8,779} a 252,500) a —248, 
mst #8#86€=6Chmretti‘iCSC;COCSSS~s~=<izim Raivvcincrcc ses eee 
| ' 
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? $ $ $ $ $ < $ $ $ 
I ( BK 
l 118,370 00,514 240,388 8 ) S75, 884 8372 S86,524| a 914,236] a 2,846,801 
24,189,168) b 15,055,135 
1032 LIS.370 7 O4) 12 0.0 0 45 14 ( 1.088.471 778,620) a » 800,151 
2 20,583,938] 6 12,532,839 
Wir ( 193 209 995 5, 867 320 732,995 764, 14¢ 1,125,09 TOO, S06 1,124,055) a 340,726) b 24,710,220 
1932 209 995 5 YTS, 885 794,704 757,265 1,116,041 730,401 1,370,442! a 4,087,086) 6 26) ,024, 850 
M ( 19 9 000,000) 623,850,586 26,618, 61 16,911,580) 153,684,900 17,457,054) 128,908,584) a 210,207,968) @2,430,887,205 
ec 6,359,474 912,791 
1032 > (0.000 609.622 5S7 27 .694.557) 123,837,346) 163,544,354) 108,527,555) 149,503,148) a 268,531,856) a2 5,653,186 
~ 2 15,567,075) ¢ 336,816,606 
rs | & A \ New : — c ' eet —_ : 
j N 1933 500,000 40,565,470 828,714 5,340,743 7,453 487 14,454 1,411,045} a 2,745,377) a 47 590, O89 
14932 500,000 34,804.24 780684 5.270.087 7.312.137 836.812 1,048,982) a 4,800,717 a 46,614,716 
( Ins. A WV 1.4 1933 200, 000 2,277,617 20,07 801,72 1,010,912 707, 182 1,399,230] a 1,395,074) a 4,678,884 
: 973,385} ¢ 54,025,959 
1932 10). 000 > 684,30 732,214) 1,457,198) 1,636,906 736,620} 1,107,908] a 4,868,753} a 5,494,135 
= 2 7 >.073.253| ¢ 65,507,885 
S Ins. ( I 1W 500,000) 22 017.528 1,618,054 2,831,449 4,258,040 $,049,8 5,083,731] a@ 8,111,780) a 108,627,321 
124, 236 
1W32 1,250,000 23 O77. 260 1. 862,028 205 353 4.670.130 4.323 , 222 5,455,195) a 8,490,306) a 123,420,001 
1932 o2 e 121,380 
{ ( ~ ( 14 750.000 21.490.554 1.048.305 4.119.362 5 453.675 4.023.896 5,320,939/ a 14,710,160) a 107,347,938 
182,500) c 7,228,839 
1932 750.000) 21,346.11 O48 305 $354,830 ),551,214 640 2 6,165,152) a 17,654,843] a 114,631,880 
7 P $14,000] ¢ 7,643,980 
( 0 W 14 400,000 6,016,362 1,135,18 85031 1,199,720 SSL, 456 1,214,987] a 4,001,874) a 36, 680,901 
; bh 7,325 
1032 400000 6,962,208 1.107.784 122 SS5 i, 457 1,072.48 1,469,364) a 4,078,866) a 30,765,116 
7 : h 7,490 
Mf I ( Des M la 14 23 S19. 448 1.634.972 S66 >, 121, 23 1S, 166 4.556.751) a 4,303,037] a 110,456,872 
1032 23, 804,088 1. 308.8 2 785.797 , 590 589 2 374.985 s 2.978.897! as 1,528,776] a 127,278,135 
ao ry bilndustria eGroup ‘Consolidated figures for erged busin« +Excluding dividends apportioned and awaiting 
pporti« el basis of valuing stocks and unamortizable bonds at actual market values as of 12/31/38 Does not include 
$400,000 rese investment fluctuations and contingencies § Doe not nelude $1,200,000 contingency reserve. ul navailable. 
Include $17,399,306 reinsurance wDoes not inclade $750,000 transferred from capital to surplus rincludes A. & H. Dept. figures. 
y$1,970,762 it 8 and $1,925,762 par value of the capital stock of the company has been purchased pursuant to the provisions ot 
! pte r 99 of aws of N. J. for the year 1913, and now held by Vivian M. Lewis and James Kerney, trustees for the policyholders 
of the compa “igures shown as for May to December, 1962, Inclusive Exclude increased on group policies. 








Mission of Life Insurance 


(Concluded from page 7) 


capitalize that great value, which for 


% per cent of American families is 
much more important than the humble 
which 
view 


accu- 
dollar 


possessions are 
When the 
man’s potential estate. it is 


property 
mulated. we 
value of 
not a question of prattling about death. 
Rather we should bear in mind what it 
is that 
to which reference has just been made. 
These assets are of utmost significance 


really dies, namely, the assets 


in that they constitute the creative fac- 
tor which makes property 
happens to exist, 


whatever 
in that they consti- 
tute the connecting link between the 
present generation the next gen- 
eration, and in that they are also of a 
much permanent than is 
fleeting property. 

The potential estate is like “the good 
earth.” It is never lost, if the indi- 
vidual is true to himself, except through 
premature death or total and perma- 
nent disability, and it is the function 
of life insurance to close the door to 
these two hazards. Despite the great- 
est calamities, the earth is still 
there to offer a new start and to give 


and 


more nature 


L206 rd 


anew opportunity when the handicaps 
are removed. Similarly, during our 
Susiness depressions, jobs may be lost, 
and there may be the severest suffering 
temporarily, but the 


begins 


when economic 


sun agair to shine the potential 
estate is there to offer a new start and 
a new opportunity. Life insurance 
creates a condition of status quo with 
respect to the dollar value of man’s 
life. It makes a mere incident o* 
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death, economically speaking. It en- It is also highly desirable that the 
ables the insured to continue to live’ policyholder should be protected in his 


acquired estate against loss through 
unfortunate investment. During the 
present depression approximately one- 
fifth of all American estates have been 
substantially wiped out, and with re- 
spect to at one-half of all of the 
remaining estates the dollar value has 
However, as re- 


with his family, in an economic sense, 
when he can no longer be with them in 
person. Despite his death, his current 
monthly check is nevertheless assured 
to his loved ones. Through life insur- 
ance the insured has projected his earn- 
ing capacity beyond the grave. He is 
enabled to do for his family in absentia 
that which he would have done for them 


least 


been clipped in two. 
gards the dollar value of life insurance 
estates, now amounting to $21,000,000,- 
It is also important to note that the 00, or one dollar out of every fourteen 
the dollar of dollars of the nation’s total wealth, the 
premature showing has been entirely different. Up 
to the close of 1932, and the showing 
has been but little different since, the 


if living. 

danger of losing value 
one’s life through death is 
much than the danger of los- 
ing one’s property through fire. Only 


greater 


about one building in every hundred average annual loss to policyholders 
happens to burn during its whole his- through legal reserve life insurance 


companies, did not amount to one-tenth 


tory. However, the chance of a person 

aged 30 dying before the retirement of one per cent of the total investment 
age of 65 has reached amounts to nearly portfolio of all United States com- 
3% per cent during the first five years, panies. This is a showing so good as 


nearly 8 per cent during the first ten to make of iife insurance a veritable 
years, over 17 per cent during the first Gibraltar when it comes to investment 


twenty years, and over 23 per cent during a major business depression. 
during the first twenty-five vears. In The showing is even better than the 


business advertisement we know 
“99.44 per cent pure.” 


finest 
of, namely, 


other words, during the first five years 
the chance of losing the dollar value of 
one’s life is nearly three and one-half Moreover, the average human being 
mind the “rainy 
day,” and is anxious to protect himself 
in old age. Here life insurance, through 


the annuity service, fulfills a mission 


times as great as the chance of losing has consistently in 
one’s building through fire throughout 
the whole history of the structure. 
Moreover, the average fire loss does not 
the which cannot be rendered by any other 
financial institution. An income is 
throughout life, 
And again the life insur- 

business offers to the annuitant 
same absolute dependable solvency 


is offering in the field of in- 


exceed 15 per cent of property in- 
whereas death hazard 


ways strikes a 100 per cent blow. From 


volved, the al- as- 


sured irrespective of 


the standpoint of frequency and strik- its length. 


ing power, the death hazard to the dol- ance 


lar value of life is easily one hundred the 
times as great as the striking power 


of fire is to property. 


which it 
surance, 





















Once Again As Usual 
Gain of Insurance in 
Foree for 1933 
Over Six Millions 
eee 
Insurance in Force 
Over S13-4.000,000.00 


ee e 
1DDRESS 


CHAS. E. WARD 














Agency relations are 
generally pleasant and 
satisfactory when deal- 
mg with 


Continental 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COoNMIPANY 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
910 So. Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 

















Aspirations 


WO thoughts are constantly with the 
average American citizen today :—First, 


to give most effective action to the na- 
tional movement to recapture prosperity, 
and second, to safeguard himself against 
future dependency. Life insurance is the 
one absolutely safe course toward the sec- 
ond and most important objective. This 
calling is more than ever for men of vision. 
industry and pride of service. Here is a 
Company in an expanding mood, which 
offers fieldmen an unexcelled Home Office 
contract with non-forfeitable renewals. Mod- 
ern and successful prospecting and sales 
service. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


J. Roy Kruse, Pres. Sacramento 





NOW it’s 
LIFE INSURANCE 
by WALTER CLUFF 


Author of "Life Underwritina 
Efficiency" and "The Spirit of 
life Underwriting.” 





This compact, pocket-size booklet picks up the 
thread after a prospective agent has been sold on life 
insurance and has signed a contract 


Simply written, frank and straightforward, nom 
technical in every respect, the suggestion is made that 
this thirty-six page booklet be made standard equip 
ment for every new agent The author explains “th 
iemands and exactions that our business makes @ 
you as you enter it.” and puts before the new agemt 
“the obligations and responsibilities it lays upon ye 
through study, preparation and procedure.” Plainly 
it tells what every new agent “must face. what be 
s ‘up against’ in selling life insurance 


It is not intended to discourage the new maa 


Rather a thorough reading should start him of ® 
the right direction. This booklet should be amom 
4 the first of educational matter given to him. It @ 
be used for the older agent who needs to be resold 


on the fundamental habits of life insurance selling 


A COPY Review by B. M. Wolberg, C. L. U., in Menem 


Magazine of the Lite Insurance Sales Res 
12 COPIES $5.40 Bureau 


ORDER TODAY FROM 
THE INSURANCE 
P. O. Box 1164 
LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY 











